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Kansas Association. rik ile 


Transactions of the Kansas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Lea- 
venworth, Kansas, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings, September 9th and 
10th, 1874. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

The State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met at 744 o’clock in the Mayor’s office, 
Hon. M. A. O’Neil in the chair. The 
Secretary read the minutes of the last 
annual meeting which were approved. 
A committee was appointed by the 
chair to select subjects for discussion 
for Thursday evening. 

The committee reported back the 
following which were adopted, viz: 

1. Is it more profitable to keep bees 
for honey or to raise stock for sale ? 

2. How can the largest amount of 
surplus honey be obtained ? 

3. Which is the cheapest and best 
plan of feeding bees ? 

4. What is the most successful plan 
of wintering ? 

5. Can bees be wintered without bee- 
bread ? 

6. Is a single story hive more profit- 
able than double ? 

7. What is the best plan to prevent 
robbing ? 

8. The best plan to introduce unfer- 
tile queens ? 

9. Is it profitable to keep an extract- 
or? 

The President then read a paper 
entitled The Hopes, Disappointments 
and ealizations of Bee-Keeping, 
which touched on many points of 
interest. 

He gave notice that an election of 
Officers for the ensuing year would be 
held to-night. 


Adjourned to meet again Thursday 
evening in the Mayor’s office. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The President in the chair. The 
minutes of last meeting read and ap- 
proved. 

The special order of the evening was 
the discussion of subjects selected by 
the committee and the election of 
officers. 

Subject: “Is it more profitable to 
keep bees for gathering honey or 
increase colonies for the purpose of 
making sales.” 

Mr. Riling.—With me the greatest 
profit derived is from the sale of honey, 
but I am of the opinion that it depends 
considerably on the locality and sea- 
son. 

Mr. Jacot, of Douglas County.—My 
experience is that in my locality the 
profit is in the sale of bees. As the 
honey season does not open until the 
15th or 20th of August, by that time 
the colonies are reduced from swarm- 
ing, and consequently not in as good 
condition as they would otherwise 
have been had the honey season open- 
ed earlier, before the swarming im- 
pulse set in. 

Mr. Harris —I am unable to discover 
any difference. 

Mr. Wolfron.—I am of the opinion 
that there is more profit in honey, pro- 
viding we have empty combs to insert 
in the hive during the honey season. 

O. Badders.—By a judicious manage- 
ment of the extracted and properly 
constructed hives we could obtain 
more profit from honey; but in my 
locality the two should be worked to- 
gether; as the honey season opens 
early we can depend on honey in the 
spring, and after the 15th or 20th of 
July could divide and make sales, pro- 
viding we have the Italians, as they 
command a higher figure than the com- 
mon bee. 

Hon. M. A. O’Neal.—That it was 
rather a difficult problem to solve, as 


_ it depended on the locality, demand 


and price of bees and honey. 
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Subject: “How can the largest 


amount of surplus honey be obtained ?” 


Mr. Riling.—Stimulate and nourish 
them in the spring, so as to give them 


a chance to increase for the basswood | 


harves*. 

A Member.—Ilow do you prevent 
swarming ? 

Mr. Riling.—By keeping the hives 
cool with plenty of lower ventilation. 

Hon. M. A. O’Neal.—I consider top 


ventilation during the summer a decep- | 


tive teaching. 


ion. 


Mr. Jacot.—Considered early feed- | 
ing in his locality unnecessary, as it | 


encouraged swarming and consequent- 
ly weakened the colonies so that they 
were not in very good condition when 
the honey harvest opened. 


Hon. M. A. O.Neal.—I am of the | 
opinion; did not nourish until | 


same 
the middle of July, so as to have them 
strong for fail harvest; use the extract- 
or. 
Mr. Wolfron.—Thought that plenty 
of room and some empty combs were 
necessary to procure a good yield. 

O. Badders—Thought that we did 
not quite understand the size of a hive 
to use; considered a four thousand 
cubic inch hive about the right size. 


If properly managed, it would yield 


about one-third as much more as two 


colonies of two thousand cubic inches | 


each. 

Hon. M. A. O’Neal.—I am of the 
opinion that such a hive would be difli- 
cult to handle. 

“What is the cheepest and best plan 
of wintering bees 7” 

Mr. King.—liave fed coffve sugar, 
and consider it very good. Also gave 
a description of feeder. 

O. Badders.—I cousider cream can- 


dy, inserted between the combs over | 
the cluster, the best winter food that 


can be given, but think sugar syrup 
the best to stimulate with in the spring 
as the candy is a slow feeder, and does 
not encourage breeding fast enough in 
the eariy part of the season. 

Mr. Jacot.— Have fed candy, and 
was astonished at the result; consider 
it the best winter feed that could be 
given, especially to colonies in a cellar 
or winter repository. He also gave an 
excellent recipe for making candy, 
which can be obtained by any member 
of the Association by addressing the 
secretary. 

“The most successful plan of winter- 
ing.” 

Mr. Jacot.—I think the Quinby plan, 


O. Badders.—I am of the same opin- 





in the cellar, with plenty of top venti- 
lation, the best. 

Mr. Riling.—I have wintered very 
successfully in the cellar. To some 
colonies I give upward ventilation; to 
others only bottom ventilation; think 
that those ventilated ouly at the bot- 
tom came out of their winter quarters 
in the best condition, but am of the 
opinion thata long hive containing 5 
or 6 colonies, divided by thin division 
boards, would be the best for out-door 
wintering. 

Hon. M. A. O’Neil.—Have wintered 
on both, but am most successful with 
out-door wintering. Place blankets on 
top of the frames; fill the top boxes 
with hay, and place a board up in front 
of the hive to protect the entrance 
from the wind. 

O. Badders.—I have wintered in a 
cellar very successfully, but am of the 
opinion that they will not increase as 
fastas out of doors, although a great 
amount of honey can be saved. I have 
been astonished at the result of an ex- 
periment of placing two colonies iu 
one hive and dividing it by a wire 
cloth, placing the hive in a large box 
and packing around the hives with 
commen print paper. 

Can bees be wintered without bee- 
bread or polon? 

Hon. M. A. O’Neil.—I am of the 
opinion that they can be brought 
through, but wovld not amount to 
much. 

Mr. Riling.—I never have had any 
experience in the matter, but I think it 
a hazardous undertaking. 

O. Badders.—I am of the opinion 
that it could be done with success, but 
it depends entirely upon conditions. 
I think that if plenty of young bees 
were placed in the hive late in the fall 
and with a favorable early spring, so 
that the bees could get out to gather 
from maple and early bloom, so as to 
encourage breeding, they could be 
made a success. 

Isa single story hive more profitable 
than a double ? 

Mr. Riling.—I always considered a 
two story hive with my management 
the best, providing the frames were 
shallow as they are the easiest handled 
and more convenient in every way, but 
I prefer the deep frame for rapid in- 
crease. 

Hon. M. A. O’Neil,—With my ex- 
perience the single chamber is the best, 
provided it is so constructed that the 
aparian could adjust it to suit the size 
of the swarm. 

O. Badders.—I will have to acknow- 
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ledge that Iam a convert to the Adair 
and Gallup theory, believing it to be 
the true method not to crowd the 
brood chamber. Ihave constructed a 
Gallup hive, and found it to do all that 
was claimed for it, if properly man- 
aged. 

What is the best plan to prevent rob- 
bing ? 

Hon. M. A. O’Neil.—Wet hay thrown 
in front of the entrance is one of the 
best preventatives I have ever tound. 

O. Badders.—Strong colonies with 
entrance constructed so as to adapt 
them to the wants of the colony, is one 
ofthe best preventatives of moth or 
robber bees—that is providing the hive 
has a ventilator opposite the entrance 6 
or 8 inches long by one deep,—also 
consider the small black bee the worst 
robber. 

“The best plan to introduce unfertile 
queens.” 

Hon. M. A. O’Neil.—Cage and place 
in the hive, and at the end of 24 hours 
open the cage and place a piece of 
paper over the opening to allow the 
bees to cut through the rest. 

Mr. O. Badders.—lL believe in caging, 
but in addition would sprinkle the 
queen and colony with sugar syrup and 
peppermint mixed, then introduce her 
on a comb taken from the hive. 

“How soon should honey be extract- 
ed after gathered.” 

Hion. M. A. O'Neil.—In order to 
have it good, it should be capped or 
nearly so, then immediately after ex- 
tracting seal up in glass jars, in order 
to preserve the aroma. 

The President announced that the 
discussion of subjects would now close, 
and that the next order of business 
would be the election of officers. 

A member moved to suspend the 
rules, in order to add an amendment to 
the eonstitution, which was carried. 
The following resolutions were carried 
by an unanimous vote. 

Resolved: That all that clause in the 
constitution heretofore existing in 
regard to the membership should be 
struck out, and in place thereof insert 
the fellowing: 

That all persons paying an initiation 
fee of 25 cents, and a membership fee 
of 25 cents a year, should be considered 
members in good standing. 

The Association then proceeded to 
ballot for officers, with the following 
result: 


President, N. Cameron, of Lawrence ; 


Vice-President, Hon. M. A. O’Neil, of | 


Black Jack, Douglas County; Secre- 
tary, O. Badders, ef Leavenworth; As- 


_ sistant Secretary, J. V. Randolph, of 


Emporia; Treasurer, J. Riling, of Lea- 
venworth. 

After a vote of thanks to the Mayor 
for the use of his office, and the Press 
for favors granted. The Association 
adjourned subject to the call of the 
Board of Directors. 

O. Bappers, See’y. 


2 @ Pe 


Hopes, Disappointments and Realiza- 
tion of Bee-Keepers. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE STATE, SEPT. 9TH, ’74, AT ITS AN- 
NUAL MEETING IN LEAVENWORTH 
CITY, BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 

Like almost other branches of productive 
industry in the west, bee-keeping is not en- 
tirely exempt from uncertainties as to results, 
but there is nothing to mark it as being a 
peculiarly uncertain branch of business. 

As shown by the last annual report of the 
State Board of Agriculture, the whole num- 
ber of colonies kept in the State on the first 
cay of March 1873 was 14,884. No. of pounds 
of honey the preceeding year 135,384. No. of 
pounds of wax the preceeding year 3,686. 

The counties in the order named reported 
the largest amounts of honey, viz: Leaven- 
worth, 12,815 lbs ; Jefferson, 12,611 ; Johnson, 
11,384 lbs ; Bourbon, 11,352 Ibs ; Atchison, 10,- 
993 Ibs; Doinphan, 9,795 lbs ; Douglas,9,384 Ibs; 
Miami, 8,756 lbs; Jackson, 6,139,]bs ; Franklin, 
5,331 Ibs ; &e. 

Although such reports are not generally 
very accurate yet they forni a basis for caleu- 
lations. 

Placing the average value of honey for that 
year at 25 cents per pound and colonies at an 
average price of $310 each we have the follow- 
ing estimates : 


14,885 colonies at $10.............. S148 
3,686 Ibs wax at 25 cts..........cccccccce 921 


Total valuation $183,716 

In the year 1860 the number of pounds of 
honey reported was only 16,994 lbs. Hence it 
is quite evident that apiculture is rapidly 
growing in importance as one of the wealth 
and luxury-producing pursuits of the State. 

So far as we have been able to learn, the 
past year has been an unpropitious one to 
bee-keepers generally, in Kansas, but in some 
localities bees have done very —perhaps 
better than many other years. situated 
in or near large bodies of native timber and 
basswood groves have done the best. To 
determine what are the relative advantages 
of having apiaries situated in or near timber- 
ed districts, or on the up-lands when a good 
portion of the land in each year put under 


cultivation, is a subject worthy of considera- 
tion. 
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It is very evident that bees will not do well 
under all circumstances and in all localities, 
and to those who imagine that in their vicinity 
thousands of dollars worth of honey is an- 
nually going to waste for want of bees to 
collect it, we would say: be sure first that 
you are right and then “go ahead,” otherwise 
if you should make much of an investment in 
the business and build much upon net results 
and large profits, you may find when too late 
that under the surrounding circumstances, all 
efforts, whether well directed or not, can only 
end in disaster. 

But we believe that as the country gets old- 
er bee-keeping will become more certain and 
remunerative. A more abundant flora of 
other States and countries as it takes root and 
flourishes in soils, tempered by cultivation to 
its wants, along with our own indiginous var- 
ieties will furnish bees a more constant field 
in which to labor and will play an important 
part in the attainment of this result. 

Too many in our state have nothing to re- 
port but their failures and the unprofitable- 
ness of the business and it would seem from 
this phase of the question alone, that bee- 
keeping is like a mirage to a thirsty man 
traveling on the desert who vainly follows its 
constantly receeding form until at last he 
gives up from inability to proceed further. 
Then he arrives at the conclusion that he has 
been the victim of a delusion. 

But there is to this, as well as to all other 
questions, two side—a bright one as well as 
the dark one. 

The present year as well as the preceeding 
one have been noted inthe history of the 
Siate and country, dating back for the past 
2 or 30 yearsas drouthy. The amount of 
rain-fall during the summer months being 
unpreceedently small and the evaporating 
power of the air being very great and contin- 
nous for along time, the dew point being 
seldom reached. A consequence is, that dur- 
ing that time the flowers failed to furnish their 
ordinary amount of sweets, and the bees have 
had to remain idle during a time that in 
other years they were storing honey rapidly. 

That degree of atmosphere humidity and 
that electrical condition of the atmosphere 
most favorably came to an end in our part of 
the State about the 20th of June, since which 
time the bees have done nothing ; but prior to 
that time they did as well if not better than 
preceeding years. 

Quite an amount of honey has been taken 
that was stored in the fore part of the season, 
and the prospects now are that bees will store 
enough this fall to last them through the win- 
ter,and in some localities furnish considerable 
surplus. 


This prospect is more cheering in view of | 


the fact that we have been visited by pests in 
the form of chints bugs and grasshoppers 


which have made such a heavy onslaught up- 
on vegetation that it would seem to have 
“played out’? much of the bee pasture. But 
many of the plants furnishing honey in the fall 
months are not savory dishes to those pestifer- 
ous visitors, and hence since the heated term 
has come to an end the atmosphere has chang- 
ed as regards the dew point the bees have 
again resumed their cheerful hum and return- 
ed to their natural habits of industry. 

A life is made up of pleasures and sorrows ; 
hopes and expectations; happy realizations 
and bitter disappointments ; the bee keepers 
have a fair field in which to pass through all 
these life-phases, and to see as if in miniature 
the foreshadowings of all that makes life 
pleasurable or otherwise. 

He is flushed with hopes and buoyant with 
expectations, as he sees in the near future the 
happy realizations of his dreams and very of- 
ten, whether they be night or day ones, they 
end in happy realities and success beyond ex- 
pectation. The more thorough the acquaint- 
ance with the business the more certainty 
there is of satisfactory results. 

But very frequently, just as the prospect is 
brightest and most flattering, some calamity 
crosses his pathway and his fair fabrics totter 
and fall to the ground. In a great many in- 
stances the calamity with its dire consequen- 
ces might have been averted. 

It is the main object of such an association 
as this to determine what is necessary to make 
the business more generally successful. That 
many of the causes of past failures can be 
avoided in the future is, to our mind, ap- 


parent. A free discussion of all the known 
causes of past failures as well as the exper- 
iences of those who have been successful, 
should constitute a large part of the work of 
this association. In addition to this the pub- 
lication of everything that will lead to the 
attainment of better results will place our 
favorite branch of business where it belongs 
among the leading pursuits of the State. 

Bee-keepers are generally a hopeful people, 
but we believe that they are not prone to 
“hope against hope,” as is sometimes the 
ease, as manifested as an inate principle of 
our being. 

For instance, we have seen many persons 
in the last stages of pulmonary consumption, 
and the rule has been that they were always 
hopeful—hopeful that some turn in the dis- 
ease would prolong their life or that they 
would again be able to go around and attend 
to their affairs as they had done in the past. 

But bee-keeping is not like an ignius fatius 
that allures with false hopes and dazzles but 
to blind; but it has got something real tangi- 
ble in its favor and will yet become a source 
of profit as well as pleasure to thousands 
more of this vast and changing west of which 


| our own State is a fit representative. Then, 


as bee-keepers, let us do our duty. Let us 
keep up our organization, support our jour- 
nals, and assist in every way in: the good 
work, and thus not only we ourselves will be 
profited, but the State and nation will be made 
more prosperous and happy in consequence 


- of our having lived and discharged our obli- 
| gations to society. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Bees Notes from Putnum Co., Ill. 


In the spring of 1873, I lost 130 stands 
of bees; had fifty-five left. The loss being 
made up at this date, in the spring of 1874, 
I had 145. Now I have 283. My bees did 
well after May 1, 1873, so I got ninety 
swarms for 1873 and heavy surplus honey. 
In the spring of 1874, our bees came out | 
rich and hardy. They began to make | 
honey in April, of the best quality. They 
commenced swarming the 20th of May; 
that is, the yellow bees. The hybrids be- 
gan the 10th of June, and swarmed until 
the 8th of July. On the 17th of June I got 
twenty-four swarms. They found the 
honey. 

I live along the Illinois river bottom, 
where bees must do well, for they have the 
best of chance. They have in March the 
soft maple and willow. Then comes the 
orchards’ bloom. Then the hard maple 
and ash, white elm and red. In May comes 
another willow, and quaking asp and cot- 
ton wood, which are heavy honey-produ- 
cers. In June we have wild cherry, honey | 


t, li ; th | 
er eee Sa eee | informed by gardeners who furnish all kinds 


of July our bees have rest; no more bloom 


from timber, until the 1ith of August. | 


Then the wild flowers are in bloom on the | 

bottoms. My strongest are making box | 

honey now. O. H. 
Henry, Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Tulip Tree. 


Since the publication of the communica- 
tion in which I referred to the honey-pro- 
ducing qualities of the tulip tree, I have re- 
ceived several communications from the 
States and from Canada, inquiring how 
they may be procured, can I furnish young 
trees, or inform them who can, and the 
cost, to send cuttings by mail, etc. As 
I am so much indebted to the contribu- 
tors of the JourNAL who, by giving us the 
benefit of their experience and labor, have 
added so much to the cause, both of profit 
and interesting information, I feel it a duty | 
and pleasure to answer communications, 
and give all the information I possess that 
may be of benefit to the fraternity; but as 
answering each separately takes up much 
time, and as there may be others who are | 
desirous of the same informationgI pro- 
pose to answer all through the JouRNAL. 


The tulip tree, commonly called, and 
in these parts, universally known as the 
poplar, is really not a poplar at all, though | 
from the great height to which it grows, | 
the large, green leaves, color and texture of | 
the wood and general appearance, it might | 
readily be taken for a species of poplar. In | 


| some localities in the west it is known 


as white wood. The proper name is tulip 
tree (Liriadendron tulipifera), of the natu- 
ral order of magnoliacex. It is a native of 
the United States, and grows abundantly 
in the fertile soil of the Middle and South- 
western States, and attains a height of from 
80 to 100 and 140 feet, with a stem some 
three feet and over in diameter. When 
full grown it has a grayish brown cracked 
bark, with many somewhat gnarled, easily 
broken branches; when young the bark is 
smooth and greenish in color, and the limbs 
are beautifully long and slender. The 
leaves are roundish, ovate, and three lobed. 
The flowers solitary, and at the extremi- 
ties of the branchlets, and resemble tulips 
in size and appearance, and when first open, 
so filled with honey that the bees in visiting 
them make very little humming, as they 
simply alight, fill themselves and return to 
the hive. While the tree grows strong and 
rapidly, and great numbers of them come 
up from the seed and young roots in soil 
and places suited to them, yet they are very 
hard to propagate in nurseries, as not one 
seed in hundreds sprout; and it is still more 
difficult to grow them from cuttings. Iam 


of shade and fruit trees, that they procure 
them from the woods, and that they must 
be taken before they pass two years old, as 
they will not bear transplanting well after 
that age. The cost of procuring them here 
of the right age, which, of course, would 
be in limited numbers, would be about 
$25.00 per 100, ready for shipping. Being 
a physician, living in the city, it is not in 
my line or convenient to procure them, but 
I would suggest to sume of our southern 
friends that may have unusual facilities 
for furnishing small trees, that if they make 
it known through the JouRNAL they might 
get orders in paying numbers, and I am 
sure those who get them will be pleased, and 


| greatly benefited in having both a beautiful 


shade and honey-producing tree. Although 
a native of the United States, they are found 
in many parts of Europe, having been in- 
troduced for a shade tree. In _ Britain 
they flower only in the southern part, there- 
fore it is probable that in the extreme 
northern States, and in Canada they might 
fail as honey-producing trees. On the prai- 
ries of the West, once introduced, they 
would soon spread and become very valu- 
able for shade and lumber, even if honey 
was not an object. 

Some writers for the JouRNAL recommend 
keeping chickens about the apiary. I in- 
dorse that, for it is quite a satisfaction to 
see them quietly going around and under 
the hives, looking in every corner for 
worms and moth. They are also very 
fond of drones, and I have laughed heartily 
to see them trying to catch them on the 
wing by snapping at them; but if workers 
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get too thick around, they shake their | 


heads and dodge away for fear of being 
stung. At the time the bees are driving 
out the drones, they are most attentive, and 
will run from one hive to another and pick 
up the drones that are being worried out of 
the hive by the workers; but I have never 
seen them catch or eat a worker bee, not 
even the cripples that are fluttering on the 
ground to get away from the hive. They 
will look at them sometimes carefully, but 
soon as they find they are not drones, they 
shake their heads and pass on, as much as 
to say, You will sting; I don’t like you. 
My hives are from one foot to eighteen 
inches from the ground, with pieces of old 
boards resting on the ground and against 
the alighting board, and it is as the drones 
come rolling down these that the hens catch 
them. 

Having been inquired of as to the price 
of honey here, 1 will state that I sell most 
of mine to consumers for 30 cents. Last 
year I could not dispose of it all that way, 
and sold several hundred pounds in the 
comb, in small frames, for 25 cents gross 
weight. Ido not extract a great deal, but 
for what I do I get 30 cents from the drug- 
gists, who want it in that form, knowing 
itto be pure. 

J. Ratston WELLS. 

5134 Lancaster-av., Phila. 

_ i aeons 


For the American Bee Journal. 


A Hint. 


Overstocking is not as liable to occur as 
overloading the combs, in any hive, or api- 
ary; let it be few in numbers, or many, it 
is liable to occur, and often does with a 
small neuclei, as well as in a doubled or 
threbled swarm or stock. Let a small 
part of the space that has been for- 
merly occupied by the patent hive, that is 
seldom overstocked with any real value, be 
occupied in explaining why one stock is 
overstocked; another by its side giving the 
large surplus, as spoken of by the patent 
hive man, that does not, or cannot, say 
anything else but overstocking and recom- 
mending his hive; when there is location, 
hives, queens, bees of the different qualities 
and quantities, stores, too little of honey or 
bread, or the reverse. 

Now, will that big pot hive do all the 
managing, to make all the conditions right 
for the big surplus? There never was a 
place seen, during a yield of honey, where 
bees were kept, that was overstocked with 
well managed stocks!! It depends on na- 
ture, controlled by the superior, and the 
keeper, to keep the conditions right, wheth- 
er in one hive or the other. 

To get honey, bees should be kept to 
gather it. The surplus should be kept out 
of the way of the earnings of the young 





bees. One inch of honey stored around 
the brood nest, while more is to be gather- 
ed; that hive suffers for room; it makes 
no difference, whether there is many thou- 
sand empty cells around it, it suffers as bad 
as one of the large stocks, with every cell 
full of eggs, larva, bread, and honey. 

A man that says a box hive, or bars are 
as good as frames, is not supposed to know 
how to getout the surplus honey, bee bread, 
eggs, brood, or the different qualities or 
quantities of bees, or queens; or add any 
one or more of the above, to make the 
condition right for obtaining surplus, either 
from the comb or in boxes, or improving 
the quality or quantity or stock. 

J. M. Marvry. 

St. Charles, Il. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee-Keeping in the South. 


I am pleased to see that the two impor- 


| tant bee-journals of the United States have 


united, and that we are now to have one 
first-class paper. 

I am sorry to see so few communications 
from the South. Most of the articles and 
experiments are not adapted to this localfty. 
The difficulties in the North, and the ob- 
stacles in the way of success are no obsta- 
cles here. We have no trouble, for in- 
stance, or danger in wintering bees. We 
make no preparation for this. Our bees 
stand on their summer stands, with no 
change or protection, and I have not lost a 
swarm in thirty years. My bees frequently 
gather honey and pollen all winter. 

I frequently receive letters making ingir- 
ies about this country as a bee country, and 
you will permit me to answer through your 
paper. 

I find that the questions from different 
persons and different localities, amount to 


| about the same. 


ist. Is yours a good bee country ? 

Yes. The bees swarm well, and gather 
plenty of honey. I have taken from a 
number of hives this season one hundred 
pounds of box honey, and two hundred 
pounds extracted honey. I could have 


taken more with close attention. 


2d. What time do bees swarm ? 

The last of March or first of April. The 
swarming season continues through April 
and May, if it is a good honey season. We 
sometimes have plenty of honey-dew in 
September and October, and I have had 
swarms in three months. We can begin to 
raise queens the first of March, and have 
them ready for sale first of April. 

3d. What is your bee pasture ? 

Ans. Early flowers in February, from 
which bees gather pollen and honey; peach 
bloom last of February and first of March; 
apple, locust, and China bloom first of 
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April; linden, and maple, chinkopin and 
other trees bloom later. We have usually 
in April honeydew, from which our bees 
make honey. I have seen it so abundant 
as to drip from the trees. Generally found 
on the hickory, but at times on other trees. 
In some localities we have the muskete 
tree, producing considerable honey. The 
clover and buck-wheat do not grow here. 
The bees make honey from something all 
seasons, unless it is very dry or very wet. 
4th. What is the price of black bees? 

Ans. From two to three dollars in box 
hives, sometimes lower. There are plenty 
in the country, and any amount can be 
bought. 

There is but little attention paid to the 
culture of the honey-bee. Some few Italian 
queens have been imported this season 
from A.J. Murray, of Memphis. A few 
ere using the movable frames. I have the 
only honey extractor 1 know of, which I 
am using this season with great success. 
Iam convinced this is one of the best lo- 
calities for honey and rearing Italian queens 
to be found in the land. Jam sorry your 
American Bee Convention meets so late in 
the season, as the weather is too cold for 
us from the extreme south at that season. 

W. K. Marswa.. 

Sereveport, La. 


a > 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Sale of Honey. 


It is very evident that the production 
and sale of honey as an industry in this 
country is still in its infancy. Nearly ev- 
ery staple article of food has its regular 
place and price in the market reports, while 
honey, if put down at all, will be found in 
the miscellaneous list, with hoop-poles, 
feathers, etc. 

Though craved by a great majority of 
people, honey fails to become a staple arti- 
cle as a daily consumption, because it is upon 
the market but a comparatively short time, 
as a luxury, and ata high price. Further- 
more the great majority of people are unac- 
quainted with the nature of honey, and can 
easily be imposed upon by an aduiterated 
mixture. This brings extracted honcy into 
disrepute, and the consumer has to be edu- 
cated in relation to its qualities and its pro- 
duction. 
to learn the consumers all of these facts, 
but instead of striving to learn those in his 


At present the apiarian is striving | 


immediate vicinity, he too often desires to | 
sell his barrels of honey in bulk ashe would | 


his firkins of butter, and ships it in the 
same manner to his commission merchant 
in a distant city, and in consequence gener- 
ally receives an unsatisfactory price. 

Now we claim that this education for 
the consumption of honey should commence 
near home, where the apiarian and the 





method of production is known. Thou- 
sands of pounds could be sold in every 
farming community, and if a good article 
was sold every year his sales would in- 
crease. If the apiarian should start out 
among this class with a barrel of honey 
and exact cash, his sales would probably 
be slow; but let him adopt the exchange 
system, and take butter, eggs, etc., for pay, 
and his barrel would soon be empty, while 
the exchanged articles could be readily 
converted into cash. Different routes can 
be taken each day, and if his heney holds 
out, and his trips are regular, a great many 
willlook for his appearance. Regul ar cus 
tomers will buy their twenty-five to fifty 
pounds for winter use. A regular price 
should be extracted, a single pound should 
be sold for ¢ts price, and a discount be 
made in favor of those who purchase a 
quantity. If several apiaries are located 
near the same vicinity, one man could be 
kept upon the road a long time, 

The general introduction of honey in 
this manner would suggest new uses for it 
in cooking and preserving of fruits. Some 
may object to this peddling system, but 
will not the difference between 15 or 16 
cents, wholesale, and 20 or 25, retail, pay 
to put a good retail salesman on the road 
for several weeks ? 

A general introduction of honey in this 
manner through the rural districts would 
keep the market better in cities. 

We are led to this course in this vicinity 
because in all eastern towns and cities su- 
gared honey has been sold extensively, and 
anything in the form of honey in a can is 
looked upon as sugarsyrup, sure. We trust 
Mrs. Spaids, with western energy, will edu- 
cate New York City in relation to this very 
important product, and give us a reliable 
market all the year round. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Hartford, New York. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Test of Italian Purity. 


Is there any fixed and certain test of 
Italian purity? Ifso what is it? 

A bee-keeper of some prominence wrote 
me a year or two since, that he had ‘‘ pure 
Italians” with only two yellow bands. He 
enclosed in his letter two or three such 
specimens of his bees. They compared 
favorably in color with my worst hybreds. 
Are such bees pure Italians ? 

Mr. Dadant says in the July No. of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, that ‘even in 
Italy there are a few black bees among the 
thousands of well-marked,” and he adds 
that this ‘‘ this is not a mark of impurity.” 
Mr. D. ought to be good authority on this 
point, as he has imported largely, and has 
had the opportunity of observing the Ital- 
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ian in its native land. But considering 
that his opinions are entitled to much 
credit, it is true in point of fact, that the 
pure Italian queen, purely fertilized, EVER 
produces ‘“‘black” bees, either workers or 
queens? If this be so, then the Italian is 
only a mongrel species, and has no fixed 
marks by which it can with certainty be 
distinguished. 

I am well aware that many imported 
queens, as well as many that are bred in 
this country and called pure, fail to dupli- 
cate themselves in their queen progeny, 
and produce workers of various markings. 
I had, until recently, in my own apiary an 
imported queen, one that was brought over 
last year by Mr. Dadant, whose worker 
progeny were two and three banded, and 


whose progeny varied from the brightest | 
yellow to the deepest black. She was of | 


extraordinary fecundity, yet fell far short 


of being what I considered a pure Italian. | 
There was evidently black blood either in | 
her own veins, or in those of the drone by | 
How she | 


which she had been fertilized. 
received this black blood in Italy is more 
than I can tell, but the effects of it were 
too plain to be mistaken. 


The true characteristic or test of Italian | 


purity, in my judgment, which is based 
upon close observation for several years, is 


the uniform and invariable showing of | 
ethree yellow bands by the workers. If | 


there is one worker in a thousand that fails 


to show the third band distinctly, or if | 


there is a want of uniformity in the bright- 
ness of the bands, the mother of such 


workers will prove an unsafe breeder. And | 
it would not do to trust to the appearance | 
of old bees, or of bees after they have | 
It is then quite difficult to | 
The best, and in my | 
opinion, only time when we may determine | 
with certainty, is when the young workers | 


begun to work. 
detect the impurity. 


are just emerging from their cells. If there 


is atwo banded young bee on the cord it | 
will soon be discovered ; but if all the | 
young bees are of a light milky color—none | 
with a bluish, or dark back, and narrow | 


light brown just behind the waist—the 


mother of such workers may be relied on | 


to duplicate herself without fail in her 
queen progeny. 
I think we way restrict the test a little 


further, and require it to be applied to the | 
I have had | 


brood of young queens only. 
a few queens, that, when young, produced 
occasionally a two banded bee, but whose 
workers, the second and third year, appear- 
el to come fully up to the standard. I 
have tried breeding queens from such 
mothers, and have had to discard them as 
impure. I would occasionally find among 
their queen progeny, young queens with 
broad dark rings around their bodies, a 
very bad mark ona young queen. Such 








ringed queens, if fertilized by black drones 


| are apt to produce, more or less, black 
| workers. 


My experience convinces me, 
that an Italian queen, whose own blood is 
entirely pure, will never produce a black 
worker, notwithstanding she may have 
mated with a black drone. And where an 
Italian queen does produce even a ‘‘few” 
black workers, although ‘‘ the thousands” 
of her brood may be well marked, it may 
be set down that the mother of sucha 
queen is either impure or impurely fertili- 
zed. 

I am aware that the views expressed 
above differs from those held by several at 
at least, of our best apiarists. It may be 
that lam wrong and they are right ; yet I 
must be permitted to entertain the honest 
convictions of my mind, which I cannot 
resist until 1 have more and very different 
light on the subject. M. C. HEsTER. 

Charlestown, Ind. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Chips From Sweet Home. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST BOX HONEY. 


Taking our location where we have al- 
most a continual flow of honey from early 
spring till heavy frost cuts it short, we 
would proceed as follows: Get our hives 
crammed full of bees by giving no more 
room to the bees than they can fill ; to ac- 
complish this we use a division board and 
crowd one or more combs to one side, as 
soon as they have sufficient bees we insert 
an empty comb and move the partition 
board and continue thus to do till the hive 
is full of bees and combs full of brood, we 
then, and not till then, put on our surplus 
boxes. If previous to this time they gath- 
er more honey than they consumed in rais- 
ing brood, we empty with the honey slinger 
so as to give the queen “elbow room,” after 
our boxes have been on a month we remove 
them and see the condition below, if they 
have filled the side combs with honey, which 
they are apt to do, we remove them and 
sling the honey out, placing the empty 
combs in the center and those with most 
brood outside ; give the queen room to de- 
posit eggs ; raise all the brood we can and 
the honey will come. The nearer the brood 
we put our surplus boxes the less honey 
will be stored below and the move in the 
surplus boxes. 

All hives with surplus boxes or a set of 
frames above for slinging should be ex- 
amined {below once a month and in case 
much honey is stored there it should be 
slung out as it cramps the queens brood de- 
partment. Many queens are called unpro- 
lific because they have no room to deposit 
eggs. Keep hives strong by raising all the 
brood possible and the honey will be gath- 
ered. 
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SENDING QUEENS BY MAIL AND EXPRESS, 


We have always sent our queens by mail, 
and expect to do so as long as Uncle Sam 
will permit. My reasons will be found in 
the difference of the following two ex- 
amples. R. M. Argo sent me a queen from 
Lowell, Ky., a distance of 300 or 400 miles 
by mail which cost 4 cents, it was a week on 
the road. Ch. Dadant and Son sent me a 
queen from Hamilton, Il., a distance of 80 
miles by express to New Boston which cost 
60 cents, it was over a week getting to New 
Boston and the express master notified me 
of it by mail. I had already made one trip 
(8 miles) for it, and the next day I got it ; 
they were 13 days on the road. Theabove 
needs no comment. I get a different box 
from every breeder, weighing from half an 
ounce to a pound. 

I will describe the box I use and the 
mode of putting up. The end pieces are 1 
inch wide, 24 in. long and 4} inch thick. 
Two sides are j in. wide, 3 in. long and one 
eight in. thick. Thetop and bottom are 2} 
in. wide, 3 in. long and one-eighth in. thick. 
We use cigar box nails, nail the two sides 
on the ends and then bottom, in the top 
put one nail in the middle of one end,which 
leaves it to swing open, now cut a piece of 
sealed honey comb 1 inch by 2} in. cut off 
he cells on one side near the base, lay this 


loose honey and no more, now place it in 
the end of your box, having the capped cells 
towards the inside of the box, then put in 


prevent its moving, take the queen by the 


! 


| by side, let them proceed to their level best. 


Previous to my purchase of the blacks (in 


_ April, I think), 1 had been feeding the Ital- 


ians as often as the weather would allow 


| me to open the cap of the hive (American 


Farmers’, 12x12 inside). So I think the 
Italians had some the start of the blacks in 


| that respect, though they were about equal 


in strength on coming out of winter quar- 
ters. 

Now for the result. I divided both of 
the Italians and only one of the blacks, 
leaving the other for the surplus honey. 


| The Italians have become as strong in num- 
| bers as the one undivided swarm of black 


bees, and one of them cast a natural swarm 
July 31st, which I wintered with a nucleus 
which I had started from one of the other 


| Italians. 


SUMMARY. 

From two Italians I now have three very 
strong colonies and two average ones; total, 
five. From two blacks I have one average 


| colony, and two scarcly fair ones. 


As to honey, the drouth came in June 


_ and white clover was a myth, but during 
| July and August they all held their own, 


gradually increasing in weight, (I have an 


| apparatus for weighing like one suggested 


by Burch, I think), and since September 


| Ist they have been carrying in ‘‘ dead 
piece where the bees can clean off all the | 


loads” of gold-wood and aster honey, so 


| that I have extracted eighty pounds from 


| the two strongest Italians, 


and the one 


| strongest black colony. Further, I have 
two nails through the box in the comb to | 


wings and slip her in the box, the cover | 


being swung open a little, then put in 15 or 


nail. Put on the sides the address with 
a lead pencil and a two cent stamp on the 
end and drop in the post office and Uncle 
Sam will do the rest, D. D. PaLmer. 
Eliza, Mercer Co., Il. 
° —~> «+ <a +e oo 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Italians vs. Black Bees. 


As everybody likes to talk of themselves, 
and as amateur bee-keepers seem to be no 
exception to the rule, I will proceed to do 
likewise; and now as I promised in the 
May number of the National, 1 will give 
a sort of epitome of my experience, with 
both black and Italian bees the past sum- 
mer. 

I was anxious to know if this talk about 


been fighting the moth all summer in the 
two divided black colonies, while the Ital- 
ians will not allow a moth to slap his vil- 


| lainous little pinion in sight of their hive. 
20 worker bees from the same hive and | 


I must, therefore, say that my prejudices 
(if you call them such), have been removed. 
Though I never was prejudiced against the 
Italians as such, but it is my nature to as- 
sist the weaker side always, and when I 
heard every one praising the Italians, I 
thought | would give the blacks an equal 
chance, ‘‘a fair field and no favor, and may 
the best bee win”; and for the future I 
shall pin the Ligurian colors to my sleeve 
and continue to say: Glorious little worker, 
from whom we may learn glorious things ! 


| from whom even the wise king could be in- 


the superiority of Italian bees over our | 


blacks was interested talk, or a real fact; at 
the same time I could not believe that ali 
the eminent bee-keepers of the country 
would so emphatically praise the Italians 
unless there was some foundation for it. 


structed. Long may thy golden bands con- 
tinue to flash in the sunlight of happy rural 
homes! Worker! with an industry that is 
never tiring, never ceasing; a perseverance 
that could teach a Hannibal lessons in per- 
sistance; a method that could teach ‘the 
art of order toa peopled kingdom” ; a brave- 
ry in defense of home and kindred that 
even a Winkelreid could scarely excel ! 
Verily, I should say: ‘‘Go to the BEE, 


| thou sluggered, consider HER ways and be 


So having two Italian colonies, I bought | 


two black colonies, and placing them side 


wise!” 
I would like to ask some reader of the 
JOURNAL to describe ‘‘aster” to me. 
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There are fields literally covered with 
yellow flowers near me (Englewood, Cook 
county, Ill., 64 miles south of the court- 
house, Chicago). 


| 
| 
| 
| 


These flowers look like | 


sunflowers in shape and color, but are from | 


a half to three inches in diameter. 


My bees | 


have been working on them since they be- | 


gan to blossom, about September 1st. 


With a sincere wish for the prosperity of | 


the united JouRNALS, I subscribe myself, 
With respect, P. J. CoLBurn. 





>>. — 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees in New Zealand. 


Whoever has read Cotton’s ‘‘ Bee Book,” 
published in London, A. D. 1842, will re- 
member the interesting account which he 


gives at the end of the book of the manner | 


in which he packee two hives to take with 
him to the Pacific Island of New Zealand. 
His success was remarkable, when the 
great distance is considered 
five months. 


a voyage of | 
The Rev. Mr. Cotton accom- | 


panied the first Bishop of New Zealand in | 


his missionary work, but he found time to 


introduce his pet bees among the islands of | 


the Pacific, as the following account will 
show: 


“The Rev. RichardjTaylor, of New Zea- | 


land, while on a visit to England, reports 


that ‘ bees were introduced into New Zea- | 


land before Rev. Mr. Cotton’s arrival, but 
the chief supply is derived from his stock. 
They are now very abundant and widely 


spread; in fact, the swarms which have es- | 


caped have completely stocked the woods. 


Bees in New Zealand work all the year, | 


and make two kinds of honey. The spring 
or summer honey is liquid, the autumnal 
or winter honey is solid and completely 
crystalized. The honey is very fine, but 
varies in character according to the pre- 
vailing plants of the district. That of the 
south is in general better than that of the 
north, from the great abundance of plants 
and flowers. 

‘*New Zealand will be a great honey 
country. It now sells at nine pence per 
pound, and soon will be less. Australia 
also produces some. We have anative bee 
which is solitary, and makes but one cell, 
which is in a hollow stick. 
filled with wax,* and the other half with 
honey.” D. C. MiLuerr. 

Holmesburg, Pa. 

*Probably the writer means farina. 





Half the cell is 


For the American Bee Journal. | 


Voice from Ontario. 


Bees have done remarkably well here 


this summer so far, although I thought in | 
the spring that we would get nothing, as 


the weather was so very unfavorable. 


I had three stocks in the spring, and in- 
creased them to eight, and took nearly 
three hundred pounds of honey, principally 
extracted. 

Iam afraid some one will say, that fel- 
low is going ahead too fast. Well, perhaps 
so, but my stocks are all very strong, and 
have plenty of honey. I had about empty 
combs enough for the whole of my increase. 
Some of your correspondents have been 
making considerable ado about an increase 
of four pounds of honey per day. I do not 
think that a very big thing,for I had a natural 
swarm on Monday afternoon, and on the 
Saturday following I extracted thirty-five 
pounds of honey from the same swarm, be- 
ing at the rate of five pounds perday. Of 
course they had empty combs given them, 
and nothing to do but clean up house and 
zo to work. 

I see that Prof. A. J. Cook gives it as 
one of the special necessities that a new 
swarm should have a comb of worker brood 
in the hive to induce them to stay. 

Now I do not wish to set myself up as 
an authority, but will give my experience. 
I have hived a great many swarms during 
the last seven years, and never had a swarm 
leave yet. I had no charm for them except 
nice, clean hives. I never had any trouble 
to get straight combs built. All the crook- 
ed combs I have seen, were attributable to 
the hanging of the frames in the hives. 
The principal trouble I find here is the 
wintering. Mine wintered as well as I 
could wish last winter, but I am already 
beginning to look forward with dread to 
the cold weather next spring. I will prob- 
ably tell you how my bees have done this 
year, as I count the year from the first of 
May until May again. 

Lucknow, Ont. Gro. T. BuRGEss. 


—_- 





For the American Bee Journal. 


A Voice From the South. 


The honey season in this section for this 
year has been an exceptionally good one— 
better than it has been for the past eight 
years. My apiary is now not a large one. 
I am compelled to keep it reduced to a lim- 
ited number of about 12 hives, as I have 
but little time to devote to them on account 
of my occupation. I had one hive to give 
me four sets—(four boxes each)—16 lbs. 
in all, averaging 5 lbs. each, beautiful honey, 
during the season. The boxes being re- 
moved as fast as filled, and this, after hav- 
ing thrown off a fine swarm in April, the 
usual time of swarming; and having no un- 
usual attention, and will go into their win- 
ter quarters with abundance of honey, as I 
never deprive them of honey from the main 
hive. luse the regular Langstreth frame 
hive. JNO. R. BLEDSOE. 

Natches, Miss. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A Visit to Mr. T. G. McGaw, Mon- 
mouth, Iil. 


And a pleasant visit it was too, and to be 
placed on record in the book of memory 
to be recalled in after days with other re- 
collections of our bees and bee men. I 
found Mr. McGaw’s bee-yard by enquiring 
diligently, and found the bee man at his 
post with a bee veil tied on top of his hat 
in readiness for use if the war should be 
carried too close home, though he said he 
had but little use for it. Itold my name 
and in a few minutes we were like old 
friends, talking of course about bees, hives, 
extractors, journals, and last but not least, 
the bee-keepers themselves. 

He is a well posted bee keeper in the 
broadest sense of the term, having taken 
his first start in bees back in Oxford, Ohio, 
near Rev. L. L. Langstroth, where he got 
his first Italian queen for a single stock of 
blacks, the said queen turning out to be a 
hybrid. There, for the first time, 1 saw 
Will. R. King’s hive, the Triumph, Gal up’s 
and Novice’s frames, with Novice’s metal 
corners which are a good thing but costing 
a little too much to be used in a large 
apiary where cheapness is the main idea, 
that is 4 cents per frame. 

Mr. McGaw has about 65 stocks I think, 
besides some he has on hand keeping for 
others, mostly in Langstroth hives. And 
by the way, he spoke about one thing in 
regard to getting up a “standard” frame. 
Why can’t they who are getting this new 
frame into use, or trying to, take the Lang- 
stroth hive as a beginning. Just cut off 
the frame and run it the other way of the 
hive, a frame easier to handle, extractors 
could all be made to correspond with it, ete. 
See how easily the standard frame ques- 
tion could be settled if you but listen to 
our way of doing it. In the afternoon a 
slight shower drove us into the house and 
there we continued our talk of the same old 
subject. 

I listened with interest to the account of 
his transactions with other bee men, those 
he had been to see, had sold queens to, 
bought queens of, etc. I think that if I 
were a patent bee hive man I'd give Mr. 
McGaw a wide berth, for he seems to have 
no mercy for humbugs, especially in the 
bee business. After the shower was over 
Wwe went out to the bees again, where we 
spent the time in leoking into and through 
the hives, which were crowded with honey, 
bees and brood, and some with nice box 
honey ontop ; inspecting the workers from 
imported mothers, etc. Was shown a 
frame he had put up for fertilizing queens 
in confinement, and he feels as though it 
would do him good if he could give the 
man a good licking who said queens could 


be fertilized in confinement. 


| gathered in August and September, 


Another one 
of the pet theories laid on the shelf. I did 
not have the honor (?) of being stung by 
any of Mr. McGaw’s bees, though several 
came around usin a threatening manner 
and one 1 had to whack with a shingle to 
teach him respect to strangers. 

I did not get the figures of his honey for 
this season, but think from what he said it 
has been pretty good. I brought away, as 
a souvenir, one of his excellent queen ship- 
ping cages, sent by mail, 1 cent postage. 

Our bees are working hard yet, buck- 
wheat most gone, but white clover re-com- 
mencing and bees working on it good, 
and heartsease by the acre in our corn- 
fields. Have had two big rains clear off 
with but a slight touch of frost, but are in 
hopes that we shall have a good honey 
time yet. W. M. KeLioae. 

Knox Co., Ill. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Observations on Wintering. 


Last fa'l I dug a cave, or outdoor cellar, 
10x14 feet, and 6 deep. Through the cen- 
ter was set a row of posts, and on these, 
and the dirt sides, rested a roof composed 
of poles, brush, hay, and dirt. This roof 
was about two feet thick, and two ventila- 
tors 4x6 inches were inserted in it, one of 
which reached to the floor of the cave. The 
doorway was large, with loose inner and 
outer doors, the intervening space filled 
with hay. In this cave thirty stands of 
bees were wintered from the 22d and 24th 
of November to the 20th and 22d of March. 
During the winter the temperature in the 
cave varied from 34 to 40 degrees. Oncea 
week we went into the cave to see that all 
was right, generally raising some or all the 
hives to examine them. Five times, at in- 
tervals of about two weeks, fire was built 
in the cave, and the temperature raised to 
50 or 60 degrees for ashorttime. Twenty- 
six stocks were in the Quinby hive, covered 
with cotton cloth, well gummed down 
with propolis, and with rather tight, flat 
roofs. To these stocks no ventilation up- 
ward was given until January 18th, when 
considerable upward ventilation was given, 
as much moisture had collected. Plenty of 
ventilation was given the four box hives at 
all times. Following Burch’s suggestions, 
some hives were raised, on boxes, twelve 
inches from the shelf, some four inches, 
and some were set flat on the shelves. 

Now for results. No signs of disease 
appeared in any hive, but all were bright 
when set out. All wintered on honey 
and 
consumed from ten to fifteen pounds per 
hive. Out of thirty hives nearly three 
quarts of bees died, but this loss was quite 
unevenly distributed. The box hives lust 
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almost none, the strongest stocks in move- 
able combs next least, and the weakest 
stocks most. Those hives raised on boxes 
lost more than those sitting directly on the 
shelves. Though it is safer to record facts 
than to give opinions, still I will venture 
one or two. 

First. 1 think the tall upright form of 
the box is better adapted for wintering at 
a low temperature than the Quinby hive, as 
the bees are clustered more compactly with 
their stores above them, surrounded by 
warm air. ' 

Second. In those hives set up on boxes, 
those bees which, from any cause, dropped 


| 
| 
| 


them undisturbed in midnight darkness, and 
all will be right in the spring. 

2. To secure the desired end in out door 
winter ; if the hive is large, holding more 


| than the requisite amount of winter stores 


it must be contracted to a proper size, and 
ventilated at the top, so as to let the surplus 


| moisture escape and yet secure the animal 


heat of the bees. This is easily done. Re- 


| move the surplus frames from one side of 
| the hive, sliping in a dividing board, filling 


| or straw. 


in between it and the outer wall with leaves 
Cover the frames with a piece 


| of cloth of any description, first laying a 


to the bottom were chilled and lost before | 


they could regain the cluster. 

Third. For wintering at low tempera- 
ture, strong colonies are safest and best. 

Fourth. 
tive, are injured more by being disturbed 
than the blacks. 

In two of my hives small patches of 
drone comb happened to be in the cluster, 


first of April. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
my cave suits me well for wintering, will 
hold about sixty hives, and will last sever- 
al years, and the total cost, including la- 
bor, was not over twelve dollars. 

P. C. TRUMAN. 

Harlan, fowa. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Philosophy and Practice in Wintering 
Bees. 


AsI have been successful in the winter- 
ing of my bees for years past, while death 
has blighted and destroyed thousand of col- 
onies all over the country, and in some in- 
stances whole apiaries. I now transfer to 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL my practice. 

The philosphy of wintering bees is a 
right temperature of atmosphere, and a 
proper escape of the surplns moisture ac- 
cumulating from the respiration and pers- 
piration of the bees. 

The practical feature in successfully win- 
tering of bees, it is to pack them for win- 
ter quarters that there will be no conflict 
with nature’s laws, or in other words, that 
a dry, warm temperature be secured. 

How can this be done ? 

1. By placing the hive in a good, warm, 
dry cellar, or a house built exclusively for 
that purpose. And when deposited I al- 
ways raise the lid } of an inch on one side 
or end of the hive, partially closing the fly- 
hole so as to exclude mice. The mercury 
should range at about 45° Fahrenheit. 
When the proper season rolls around put 
them up immediately after they have flown 


| tops of the frames under the cloth. 


few small strips of board across the frames 
to give the bees a pass or passes over the 
Now, 


| put the second story on and fill it with 


That Italians, being more ac- | 


leaves, straw or some other fine warm ma- 
terial and place the lid on, contracting the 
fly hole to about one inch, andif the swarm 
is very strong raise the lid one-fourth inch 
on one side to dry up the moisture that col- 


| lects rapidly on the top of the straw. 
and the queens filled thems with eggs, and | 


one hive had some fine black drones on the | and underpined with straw, to secure the 


Hives should be placed near the ground 


heat of the earth. Bees cannot be success- 


| fully wintered out door and empty combs 
| prevented from moulding, where the hive 


| isnot contracted to a proper size. 


The ar- 


| rangement is in conflict with the laws of 


success, and disasterous results must follow. 
The moisture thrown off in animal respira- 


_ tion is in fine particles like steam when ex- 


haled from the lungs and never will con- 


| dence into drops until it reaches a strata of 


| atmosphere colder than the blood. 


When 


| it cannot escape at the top of the hive it 
| settles in drops at the furtherest and coldest 
| part of the hive, and when lodging on 
| empty combs they are blighted with mil- 


dew and in a few years worthless, whereas 


| they should last good 10 or 15 years. When 
| the size of the hive corresponds with the 


| the hive is kept warm, 


size of the swarm the whole internal air of 
and the particles of 


| moisture are bourn upon the atmosphere, 


and condence in the top of the hive above 


| the straw where they will never get back, 


leaving the bees dry and warm, in which 
condition cold seldom effects a good swarm. 
Camargo, Ill. A. SoLisBur6G. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A Proposition. 


Would it not be well for bee-keepers of 
America to form clubs, or rather a joint 


_ stock company, in order to procure the best 
| variety or varieties of the honey-bees that 
| can be found in the old countries, by 


sending a competent and reliable person 


| there to procure them? I for one would like 
| to investin this direction, provided others 


out, or in a very few days after, and leave | 


| would join in sufficient numbers. I am 
willing to be one of twenty-five to pay one 
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hundred dollars each, which would make 
2,500. This sum probably would be suffi- 
cient to make the experiment. I have long 
been of the opinion that there are bees in 
the old world far superior to any that have 
been imported; and I hope there will be 
measures taken at our next annual conven- 
tion, to be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., to form 
a company as above. 
I believe if this subject was laid before 
the Commissioners of Agriculture at Wash- 





ington they would assist in this laudable | 


enterprise. 
Ohio. 


A. BENEDICT. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Artificial Pasturage. 


| tion. 


tered very well, but those colonies that were 
weak and did not seal their stores, perished 
with the dysentery. All bee-keepers ought 
to know that unevaporated, and unsealed 
honey will cause dysentery among bees, if 
they cannot get out of the hives to empty 
their intestines. This was the case with 
my bees. If I had set them out a few 
times for a fly-spell, they would have got 
along all right; but, says one, “why not 
leave them out all winter?” Becanse bees, 
to winter well, on their summer stands re- 
quire plenty of bees, plenty of good sealed 
honey (or sealed sugar,) and proper ventila- 
The fall of "72 my bees remained 


| idle from the middle of July to September, 


For some years past I have been giving | 
much attention to honey-producing plants, | 


and am constrained to believe that the cat- 
nip plant has not received the consideration 
that its importance justly entitles it to. For 
three years past I have been sowing the seed 
on waste places, in all directions, for the 
distance of a mile or more from my apiary, 
and I have never seen anything equal it. 
It commences to bloom here the last week 
in June, and lasts fully three months, giving 
a continuous yield from the time the white 
clover fails, till frost. It thrives in any 
part of our country; stands our continu- 
ous summer drouths better than any other 
plant, and never fails. Our bees are on it 
every moment of daylight there is, from one 
month’s end fo another; not even a smart 
rain will drive them from it. Notwith- 





standing it is now the driest time that has | 


been known here for many years, the bees 
make a constant roaring over the little cat- 


nip field which I am cultivating. Weshall | 


plant more of it for cultivation next spring, 
or rather winter. 
is the best time to sow it. Quinby says, 


January and February | 


“If there is any article that J would culti- | 


vate especially for honey, it would be cat- 
nip. I find nothing to surpass it.” 
M. N. 
——__--——_s--- <> ++ oe 


For the American Bee Journai. 


Wintering Eee3 in Ohio. 


and the queens did not lay to any account, 
for at least six weeks. So of course, near- 
ly all the bees in the hives were old, and 
when bueck-wheat and golden rod offered 
plenty of honey, the bees being no longer 
nurses, but honey gatherers, the hives were 
soon full of honey and the queens having 
but few empty cells, the brood was too 
scarce to replace the old bees, perishing 
every day. So when winter commenced 
my colonies were quite weak, and part of 
them perished like the others. The only 
way to prevent such a danger is to see that 
there is plenty of room in the hives, say in 
September, and then feed the bees, in order 
to have the queen laying regularly. 

Last fall having profited by past exper- 
ience I housed my bees in good condition 
the first cold snap in December. I prepared 
my colonies by taking off honey board, and 
putting on honey quilts, and then set them 
into my winter bee house with caps of the 
hives nearly closed below. The thermom- 
eter standing all winter at about 35 deg. in 
my winter depository. 

Frederick, Ohio. LEontDAS CARSON. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


How I Introduce a new Queer. 


Perhaps you would like toknow my plan 


of introducing, especially to bees that are 


Bees have winteted well with me this | 


winter. 


I set my bees out on their sum- | large enough to press the cage with the 


mer stands the first warm day in March: | 


I found all alive and in good condition. 
Here let me say that Fagree fully with 


Mrs. Tupper, Mr. Quinby aud Mr. Dadant | 
in regard to the loss of bees experienced by | 


bee-keepers the winters of ’71 and ’72. 
Permit me to relate here my own exper- 
ience. The fallof ’71 I had a number of 
small colonies that I had made quite late in 
the fall, and not having honey enough for 
wintering, I fed melted A sugar. Those 
that were strong enough to seal it up, win- 


| 


cross, or too stubborn to receive a queen. 
I dont think it is new to you, but I have 
notseen it in the papers. I take one card of 
comb containing brood and honey, and all 
bees adhering to it. I then cut out a piece 


queen in to it in a perpendicular position ; 
giving the queen a chance to get to the hon- 
ey, and also to be among the bees and 
brood. NowlI put them into an empty 
hive and add as many more bees to it, so as 
have plenty of bees to keep her, and shut 
them in. It seems that when bees are so 
imprisoned they soon forget all about a 
strange queen. In about twenty-four hours 
I open the hive for an hour or two, allow- 
ing some of the old bees to fly out, and af- 
ter that release my new queen at once. I 
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find that in almost every case she is well 
received. I goin about half an hour to 
see thatallis right. Inow kill my old 
queen and leave them queenless for a few 
hours, or all night and let them find out 
that they are queenless, and then exchange 
places ; shuting in the bees of the old col- 
ony, and opening it at intervals of balf an 
hour or longer, according to how fast they 
they leave for their old home. 
several days to get all the bees back. This 
seems slow, but I have found it a safe 
plan. 


It takes | 


My bees have been doing well till after | 


linden harvest was over; but since that 
time they have not done a great deal. It 
seems as though they had come to a dead 
stop,for they don’t increase in numbers, nor 
do they lay up stores. lam glad to learn 
that the two JouRNALS are consolidated, 
for it does one good to hear from old 
friends now and then. FRED BECHLY. 


_——_ oe 0-2 oe 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Report from Bruce, Canada. 


Last winter was very mild in the county 
of Bruce; and consequently the bees came 
out from their winter quarters in a very 
good condition. The spring, however, was 
very unfavorable. The days were clear, 
but the winds were cold and frosty; so that 
a large number of strong and healthy colo- 
nies dwindled down to mere handfulls. To 
bee-keepers the summer appeared long in 
coming; but when it really did come, it 
was most favorable for bees—could not be 
more so. 


From the beginning of May to the | 


present—the end of August—the bees had | 


but very few lost days. 
kinds were abundant, and honey was 
brought in most copiously. 


Blossoms of all | 


Let me give | 


you the yield of one Italian hive as a speci- | 


men, which was in a good condition on the 
ist of May, but not extra. From it, I took 
three swarms, or divisions; 504 pounds of 


box honey; and 82 pounds of extracted | 


honey—making in all 1324 pounds of honey, 
and three hives. The parent stock, with 
the three young hives, now weigh an aver- 
age of forty pounds each, which they are 
to have for wintersupply. Of course some 
of this weight consists of bee-bread; but 


were I to extract all the honey they now | 


have, as some on your s de are in the habit 
of doing, this hive, which is situated 444 de- 
grees north latitude, would be among the 
wonders of the day. One thing, however, 
in favor of the young swarms, must be told: 
They had but little comb to make, as this 
was furnished them. 

I see from the JouRNAL that bee-keepers 
are agreed respecting the cause of dysente- 
ry among bees in winter. My humble 
opinion is that undue excitement produces 
this disease among bees that have been 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


long confined. Bees are very sensitive, and 
easily excited. Too much /eat; too much 
cold; dampness, or scarcity of food will ex- 
cite them. I never yet met the disease in 
a hive which was freed from all these 
things; and it is difficult to winter a num- 
ber of hives in the same building, or apart- 
ment, so as to be freed from them. For 
one hive may be too warm, and another 
beside it too cold; because the one contains 
nearly twice as many bees as the other. 
Two hives may have the same weight in 
the fall, and during the months of confine- 
ment the one may not consume half of its 
food, while the other may die of starvation ; 
because some bees consume more food than 
others; and because the temperature in one 
hive may differ from that of, another; and 
bees consume food according to the degree 
of temperature in the hive. Again, food 
may be in the hive, and the bees may per- 
ish from want, or by attempting to reach 
it. The food must be near the cluster, of 
the bees will get excited while selecting an- 
other place in the hive where they can reach 
the food; and during such excitement, or 
any excitement arising from any cause, 
dysentery is produced, and the most of the 
bees, if not all of them, perish. 

My difficulties are connected not with the 
wintering of bees, but spring. Though my 
bees are generally confined for about five 
months, yet I bring them out strong and in 
good condition; but they are not long out 
when they become reduced, unknown to 
me and in spite of me. The colonies that 
have brood pretty well advanced during 
their confirmement, do well in spring, if 
their queens should not die, a misfortune 
which very frequently meets me, and for 
which I can give no reason. In winding 
up my thoughts on these important points, 
for the time being, Jet me place my difti- 
culties on record, and in the form of 
queries which may meet the eye of some 
who may be both able and willing to an- 
swer them through the AMERCAN BEE Jour- 
NAL. 

1st. "Would it be wise, or safe to excite 
a colony which would be very still during 
its winter confinement, by feeding it, so as 
to cause breeding to be commenced two or 
three weeks before it would be taken to its 
summer stand ? 

2d. What causes so many young, and 
apparently healthy, queens to die in the 
spring ? 

3d. I have now a queen from an im- 
ported mother, two years old, which five 
times her own size of gold would not pur- 
chase; because she is the most prolific 
queen Lever saw. Her progeny are most 
beautiful in their appearance and form, ex- 
traordinary workers, and of a good dispo- 
sition as ever I had; and all her queen 
daughters are in color and form like her- 
self. Very near the half of the eggs laid by 
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this valuable queen last spring produced 
drones, though the eggs were deposited in 
worker cells; but now, and during the last 
two months of summer, her eggs are, and 
have been, all right. How is this to be ac- 
counted for? My own opinion is the fol- 
lowing: When I first made the discovery 
that so many of her eggs produced drones, 
I concluded—though much to my grief— 
that my queen was getting to be an old 
queen. But now as she shows no signs of 
old age, but has all the energy and prolific- 
ness of a young queen, I am driven to an- 
other opinion, namely: That in the spring 
the queen’s body was so small that when 
she was in the act of depositing her eggs 
in the worker cells, her body was not suf- 
ficiently compressed for the eggs to receive 
their vivifying influence from the sperma- 
theca; but when the queen was more liber- 
ally fed, and her body became large, the 
compression was effected, so that the eggs 
deposited in worker cells produced work- 
ers. Is my theory correct? If not, who 
will explain the difficulty ? 

Wishing the American BEE JOURNAL 
great success, 

Iam, yours respectfully, 
Bruce, Ont. J. ADERSON. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


What Killed the* Bees. 


In looking over the reports of the bee dis- 
ease, Lam reminded of the story of two 
men meeting before an Inn. One on each 
side of the sign. One said it was black, 
and the other stoutly affirming it was white, 
After disputing over it a while they chang- 
ed places, when lo! and behold they were 
both right, for one side was painted white 
and the other black. 

Both cold and poor-honey may kill the 
bees. Iwill give you my reasons of the 
way it is done. Bees in their various tribes 
are the only things that live on sweets. All 
animals die in a short time when fed upon 
it exclusively. A dog fed on it will die in 
20 days. Scientific analysis has shown that 
sugar is neither mineral, nor vegtable, but 
that it holds a medium ground easily chang- 
ed into either, which when thus changed 
becomes food for vegetable, or animal life. 
The bee in digestion changes it to vegetable, 
while a little water causes fermentation, 
which changes it back to mineral, making 
it only food for plant life. Now, it is hon- 
ey not vinegar, that is food for bees. 
Since, honey, or syrup, so readily unite 
with water, causing it to sour, it can be 
easily seen why dampness in the hive is 
so fatal. 

I come now to consider the cause of 
dampness in the hive. 1. 
will remain dry so long as all dampness 


| soil applied to the wound. 
| often been tested with complete success, and 
A hive left out | 


forms into ice. But carry it into the cellar 
in this condition, and the ice will melt, 
producing dampness that will prove fata), 
while if it had been left out so ventilated as 
to carry off the water as it melted it would 
be dry and safe. 

2. Close top frames, retain the moisture 
(in the cellar.) 

3. Open top frames, closed below, retain 
the moisture. 

4. A hole in the top with lower ventila- 
tion creating a draft, causes them to eat so 
much, as to pass it ina liquid form, arising 
in part from the dampness and stench 
arising from the dead bees at the bottom. 
Hence it will be seen that the difference in 
the frame makes it necessary to make a 
change in ventilation to keep it dry. Hence 
the difference in the various reports. Honey 
gathered late, thin and watery, will sour. 

This is the other side of the sign. Good 
honey kept dry and warm will winter bees 
every time. But vinegar will not. Cold is 
the prime cause, with improper ventilation 
of producing dampness, which united with 
the honey or sugar syrup producing the 
mischief. 

It remains now to determine how to win- 
ter bees so that they shall have good food, 
be kept warm and dry. Here I will simply 
suggest thatthe open top frame, covered 
with a quilt, thin enough to let the damp- 
ness escape, thick enough to stop a draft 
with lowef ventilation, with the frames 
raised several inches from the bottom board 
in a dry cellar,kept so by a tin pipe connect- 
ing the bottom of the cellar with the stove 
pipe, would be in fair condition to winter 
if it was warm enough. I have known 
bees to winter in ’°72-3 buried 34 feet under 
ground, packed in straw, below, at the sides 
and top, so that the straw absorbed the 
moisture, while every body’s bees died 
through the county. They were box hives 
set upon corn cobs, that is raised about one 
inch Irom the bottom board. Two three 
inch ventilating tubes, this secured dryness 
and warmth. It is no small study to learn 
how to ventilate so as to keep the bees dry 
under all circumstances in all kinds of hives. 

Dr. C. M. Josian. 


—> -- <> -o oe - 
BEE orn WAsp Stines.—Spread over the 


| part stung, a plaster of salad oil and common 


salt ; ifoil be not at hand, the salt may be mois- 
tened with water or vinegar. Another rem- 
edy is to keep the part constantly moistened 
with a rag dipped in sal-volatile and cold wa- 


| ter, as strong as can be borne without raising 


the skin. Another antidote is everywhere 
available, for it is nothing more than common 
This remedy has 


can be implicitly relied upon. The soil should 


| be wet before being applied.—New Facts. 
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Foreign Hepartment, 


CONDUCTED BY CH. DADANT & SON. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


How a Swarm Hangs to the Branch. 


There is not a person who, when seeing 





er adhering to the ceiling, and it will sup- 
port the same weight that it has lifted from 
the ground. Itis exactly the same thing 
which takes place at the extremity of the 
bees legs when it fastens itself to the ceiling. 

Enclose a bee in a box with transparent 


| glass lid ; then examine her with a good 


a limb bending under the weight of a | 


swarm, 
that are fastened to the branch can support 
the weight of the swarm. The question is 
asked and an answer sought for, but many 
remain silent before that problem. 


Here yet is one of those marvels that | 


the works of nature offerin such large num- 
bers to our admiration. 


It seems, indeed, contrary to all the 


physical laws, that an insect be able at | 


will, to walk or remain still on a polished 
surface in an upturned position. 

Such is however the case with flies, for 
they can walk on the outside of an horizon- 
glass-pane. 

This adhering capacity is so powerful in 
bees, that a swarm weighing several kilo- 
grammes is supported by a few hundred 


bees who are fastened on the underside of | square centimeter of space. 


a branch, without their being visibly tired 
by the weight. Nature shows us there, an 
application of the physical laws, the ex- 
istence of which man has discovered only 
after many centuries of researches. 

It is hardly 200 years since the discovery 
of the power of a void space or vacuum 
that is, the cessation of equilibrium in the 


surface, give us the explanation of this fact. 
It was in 1450 that Otto of Guerick from 
Magdebourg invented the pneumatic ma- 
chine. 


But for generations, children in play have | 


repeated too simple and conclusive experi- 
ments on the force of a vacuum. 
consists in taking a hollow key and inhal- 
ing the air that it contains, thereby holding 
it suspended to the tongue or lips. 


during school hours. 

The second is not soeasy. They take a 
round piece of leather a few inches in 
diameter and fasten a string in the center of 
it taking care to leave no room for air. 
They wet it and then press it against a 
heavy and flat body, such as a flat stone, 
then by pulling on the string they can lift 
the stone. How can it be done, since there 
is no adhering substance between the leath- 
erand the rock? The explanation is of 
little moment to them; that which they 
know is that by pulling a soft membrane 
from a smooth body they encounter a re- 
sistance which is capable of lifting a con- 
siderable weight. Let us suppose this leath- 





The first | 


has not wondered how the bees | 


lens when she remains still with her claws 
fastened to the glass. You will see a hol- 
low circular membrane that works exactly 
like the wet leather with which children 
play ; only ina place of a string the bee 
has in the centera horny substance that she 


| can draw at will, and that the weight of 
| her body maintains in the proper position, 


so that she can sleep in this posture. They 


| are like real cupping glasses, and when 


once stretched they adhere strongly without 
any exertion on the part of the bee. The 
heavier the bee is, the more the membrane 
is stretched. It explains the fact that a 
swarm weighing several kilogrammes, and 
heavy enough to bend the limb to which it 


| is attatched, adheres to the branch only by 


a small number of bees, who support the 
weight of the rest, although in a reversed 
position. Modern science has even calcula- 
ted the weight that can be supported by a 
vacuum in a determined space. It amounts 
to 1 kilogramme and 33 grammes on 4 
The mem- 


| brance of a bee’s claw enlarged 60 diame- 


ter would cover a surface of over one cen- 
timeter. Each bee having 6 claws, 10 bees 
would be sufficient to bear the weight of 1 


| kilogramme. 


It is easy after that, to understand how a 
swarm, however heavy, can remain sus- 


ded for hours without fatigue. 
weight of the atmosphere on a determined | wey . 


Dr. BourRGEO!s. 


_ Translated from L Apiculteur, June 1874. 





Rapiwity or Bees’ Fiient.— Murray 
says that, connected with the transmigra- 
tion of bees, is the question of the cxtent 
of their flight. He believes that two miles 


| may be considered as the radius of the cir- 


| cle of their ordinary range, though circum- 
This stances will occasionally drive them at 
play is common with school boysespecially | 


least a mile more. Judging from the sweep 
that the bees take by the side of a railroad 


| train in motion, he should set down their 





pace at about thirty miles an hour. 





VARIETIES OF THE BEE.—Don Felix d’ 
Azara, a Spanish traveler, describes several 
species of bees found in Paraguay, South 
America. One is double the size of the bee 
of old Spain, and the smallest only one- 
fourth the size. But few had stings. The 


honey of the large bee was not good ; taat 
of another intoxicated ; and another pro- 
duced violent pains and convulsions, last- 
ing sometimes thirty hours, without serious 
| consequences. 
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‘*T have had two swarms, nice large ones, 
from my bees, at this late date, Aug. 3. 
What shall I do with them? Of course 
there is no prospect of their filling their 
hives. Please advise me through the Jour- 
NAL ?” BEGINNER. 

It is probable that your swarms will fill 
their hives and prepare for winter, if they 
are large ones as you say, though it all 
depends on your fall honey resources and 
the season. In the West, there are many 
localities where the best pasturage of the 
year, for bees, comes after the first of Au- 
gust. We, in our early days of bee-keeping 
have had swarms the latter part of August, 
and one year, we remember as late as the 
10th of September that filled empty hives 
with both comb and honey, and wintered 
well. 

In this, as in every other particular con- 
nected with bee-keeping, you must consult 
your own locality and also decide whether 
bees are more of an object to you than sur- 
plus honey. If you want an increase of 
stock, even if an early frost comes and 


your swarms do not fill their hives, you | 
can strengthen from other colonies or feed | 
| good season for honey so far. 
| this particularly to praise the season, but I 
_ notice the majority of the wrfters to the 


so as to make them safe for winter. 
If you do not care for more stocks, and 
prefer the honey, such swarms may be 


easily united with another colony, by fol- | A . 
| cold and rainy ; we did not fairly get to 


lowing directions often given in this Jour- 
NAL, 


Dear Epiror :—My bee enterprise has 


been truly an uphill business. Last year 
was so rainy that no honey could be gath- 
ered. Consequently I had to feed my bees 
through the summer, 


swamp maple and the peach were in full 
bloom, and I flattered myself that there 
Was a good time coming. 
in with cold and rainy weather, which has 
continued so within ten days of the present 
time ; hence slow progress has been made. 
About the 20th ult. the weather culminated 
in a four days storm of rain, wind, and 
lightning, which produced such a flood in 
this state as we have no record of since the 
days of Noah. The damage done to rail- 
roads, bridges, and farms, is incalculable. 
I have this spring .discovered a fact that 





fall, and winter. | 
About the middle of February last, the | 


But March set | 





I have not seen mentioned in the books. It 
is this: that ifa few days of cold or wet 
follow after forming a nucleus, and giving 
them brood, could they fail to raise a 
queen? The reason 1 suppose to be, that 
they cannot gather the proper food for her 
embryo majesty until the larve is too old 
for the change. During the past unsettled 
weather, I have had to supply a nucleus 
with brood comb three several times be- 
fore they succeeded in raising a queen. 
Since the weather has been fair they suc- 
ceeded in every instance with the first comb 
given them. 

Query. Willitdo to take comb frames 
with adhering bees, from different hives 
and put them together to form a new stock, 
or would a frame with the adhering bees 
be put safely into another hive to strength- 
en it? 4 J. APPLEWHITE. 


You can take frames with adhering bees 
from different hives, ; putting all into a 
strange hive, and it is safe. Reason, bees 
are all away from home—all discontented 
and nothing to quarrel about—but if you 
take a frame from one hive and put it into 
another hive, even one containing a weak 
colony, and every adhering bee will be 
killed, unless you first seriously alarm and 
disturb the bees with which they are put. 
The best way to strengthen a weak colony 
from another, is to put in a comb of sealed 
brood, nearly ready to hatch. 


Dear Eprror :—We have had a very 
I don’t say 


JOURNAL complain of a poor season every 
year. The spring was very backward, 


breeding bees till June ; most stocks, how- 
ever, came through the spring well in this 


| section, although many were reduced to a 


mere handful. Since the honey harvest 
opened, it has been all the apiarian could 


| desire: bees have swarmed immoderately, 


black bees in box hives have swarmed 3 or 
4 times each. We have had some trouble 
to kcep down the swarming propensity ip 
our apiary, but we have had but one that 
has made the second attempt. We have 
taken off 40 lbs. each of box honey, from 
several stocks. Our best stocks have put 
upwards of 100 Ibs. each in boxes at this 
date ; and have basswood now just open- 
ing. We would like to know if other box 
honey producers have the same difficulty 
in getting the very gentle, light colored, 
pure Italians to work in boxes. Our hy- 
breds will put 100 lbs. in boxes while the 
pure pets are putting in 40 lbs. The pure 
ones are prolific, they keep their hives full 
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of brood, but fail to work in boxes to any 
satisfactory extent. We have one or two 
‘of the pure ones, out of quite a number, 
that have done well; but that is not enough 
to reclaim the race. We conclude they 
require black about them, to make good 
workers in boxes. We have queens so 
bright and yellow that you cannot discover 
any difference in color between the hip and 
upper part of the abdomen. When they 
are laying to full capacity they are prolific 
and very gentle; their hives are full of 
brood and bees, but they fail in the most 
essential point, that is working in boxes. 

They will reproduee themselves in queen 
progeny, as we have bred queens from 
quite a number.’ We dislike to kill them, 
because we have been trying to raise such 
queens for 2 or 3 years, and have killed 
good hybreds last fallto make place for 
them. We think they wonld be just the 
thing for extracting honey. Would these 
queens, had they been fertilized by pure 
black drones, been worth more to us to- 
day than they are now ? 

The black bees have failed in my im- 
mediate neighborhood, so I have had no 
opportunity to try it the past year. 

We believe those gentle ones are the pure 
Italian, and dark colored ones, that some 
breeders claim to be so smart, have just a 
dash of black mixed in ; and if such is the 
case we can get some black drones and mix 
them in. J. P. Moore. 

Binghampton, N. Y. 


We have never given our Italians a 
chance to show what they could do in 
boxes until this year, because we do not 
believe it pays us or any bee-keeper to sell 
honey in Ye comb. This season, being 
sick through the best of the honey harvest, 
we were obliged (having no one to manage 
our apiary for us) to put on the boxes and 
let them do as they would. We certainly 
have no reason to complain that ‘‘ Italians 
will not work in boxes.” They have filled 
many for us. Let us hear from others who 
have tried it. 





Please state whether refuse hops from a 
brewery are injurious to bees. There is a 
brewery located but 3 of a mile from my 
apiary ; and I see many of my bees work- 
ing on them. What do they get from them? 

E. RressaMEn. 


We do not know what they get, or if it is 
injurious. Who can tell? 


so that it will pot grain ? 
A. D. Sewarp. 





and the consumption of honey is less. 


__ A little good cider vinegar, say a tea cup 

full to a half gallon, will prevent the syrup 
| from graining. We prefer this to cream 
of tartar which some use. 


Can you tell me what is the method of 
‘hooking together the frames” in the 
Adair Hive, and how it is done? I want 
to try 3 or 4 in my own apiary. If not too 
much trouble 1 should be pleased to learn 
the method. W. NEwTon. 

The sections and frames in Adair’s hive 
ure hooked by means of an ingenious, 
though simple wire clamp. It is impossible 
to describe it, but sections and wire, both, 
can be sent by mail by applying to Adair. 
See his advertisement. 


I had a long’ confab with a lady, to-day, 
on the bee question, an idea she advanced 
made me think her beside herself as far 
as the knowledge of the bee went, she said 
when a bee-keeper dies, his or her bees will 
not prosper but die also; what do you 
think of it? A. McMuLuan. 

This is a very old superstition, but as 
foolish as false. Yet we have in this nine- 
teenth century, in our own house, seen a 
woman take a candle down into the cellar 
among the bees, and coming up, inform us 
that ‘‘ the bees were all right, she had told 
them the dear little babe was dead! They 
would stay contented now.” 





1. Will it be best to house bees during 
winter here, where the mercury rarely de- 
scends below zero ? 

2. How do you think it would do to 
cover the hive on its summer stand with 
hay or straw, so as to keep out the effect of 
warm sunny days? 

3. How many inches should a hive con- 
tain, when the design is a plain box with 
upper and lower departments same size ? 

4. If we hang the sash across the en- 
trance, will it give better ventilation than 
to hang it lengthwise. D. A. SHELton. 

Logan Co., Ky. 

1. Bees are housed to advantage even in 
such a climate as you describe, because it 
prevents their being excited by warm days 


A 


| friend in Kentucky writes: “My bees 





have been by your advice placed in a frost 
proof case for three winters and have paid 


| mea hundred fold for the trouble it has 


Query. How shall I prepare sugar syrup | cost me.” 


2. If you have no frost proof house or 
cellar they will do well on their summer 
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stands, if each hive is covered separately 
with straw or hay ; the entrance being left 
open so that they can come out if they 
will. Always put a mat or bee-quilt over 
the frames whether left out or in. 

3. 2,000 square inches inside is the right 
size when two apartments are to be used, 
one above the other. 

4. We can see no difference. 


I have one swarm of Italian bees in the 
Buckeye hive, which I have had only six 
weeks, being my first experience in bee- 
keeping. They have already filled all the 
combs with honey leaving no room for the 
queen to lay. There is plenty of sealed 
brood but no eggs to be seen. As I have 
but one swarm, I do not wish to get an ex- 
tractor this season, so I wish to ask through 
the columns of your journal, if there is any 
way in which I can extract the honey from 
a few combs, having brood in the centre, 
without the use of a patent extractor. 

My bees are beginning to work in the 
small frames for surplus, and honey seems 
to be abundant yet, as the bees work every 
day. WINONA WASHBURN. 

Big Thompson, Col. 


We know of no way to extract the honey 
without an extractor, but you can remove 
one or more frames from the centre and 
putin empty combs if you have them ; if 
not, empty frames. 





Dear Eprror :—Is it natural for bees to 
die this time of the year? I discover when 
the nights are a little cool bees drop to the 
bottom board. Some nights quite a num- 
ber die or are cripled, and during the day 
some came out of the hive ina crippled 
state, attempt to fly, but failing to raise off 
the ground, tumble around for a few 
minutes and die. What can be the cause 
of all this? Is it natural for thenr to die 
off in this way, thistime of the season? I 
noticed that last season my bees died in 
the same way. Bees did well in 


this | 


section of the country up to the 15th of | 


July. Since that time it has been too dry. 
Bees are consuming more honey than they 
now gather. Ihave 84 stocks of bees, and 
winter in the cellar with success. Last 
winter I lost one out of 63. I would like to 
know where the Rocky Mountain bee plant 
can be had. I want some seed. Please 


answer in the next number of the JouRNAL. | 


Haggerstown, Ind. §8. N. REPLoGLE. 


We have never seen an instance of this 
kind and can give no information as to 
cause. Will some one answer who has 
seen it, and has a reasonab!e solution of 





the"question.¢ You can get all necessary 
information about the Rocky Mountain bee 
plant from ,H. A. Terry, Crescent City, 
who advertises in our columns. 


_— > + <m +e @ sO 


- Flax Cultivation in Nebraska. 





It was once supposed that flax would only 
thrive on the sea shore; and hence Holland 
had what may be regarded as a great monop- 
oly in the growth of flax, and the manufacture 
of linens. But the plant flourishes in Nebras- 
ka; and the soil is too rich for even this ex- 
hausting crop easily to affect it. The cultiva- 
tion of the crop is therefore yearly increasing 
—at present with a view to the oil expressed 
from the seed, though (as there is now no 
linen manufacture worthy of the name in the 
State,) it may be ultimately to provide fibre 
for the mills. Certainly the people of Ne- 
braska may look to this conclusion; and set- 
tlers in the State ought not to forget that flax 
may be made a profitable crop. 

Ata recent meeting of the Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Lancaster County, held at Lincoln, 
(the county-seat and capital of the State,) a 
discussion took place on the probabilities of a 
flax crop for this year, and it was stated that 
some Eastern gentlemen had offered to build 
an oil mill, if the farmers would guarantee a 
sufficient quantity of the raw material. The 
correspondent who sends this item of informa- 
tion in the interests of farmers moving West, 
says thatin Ohio the flax crop used to bea 
most profitable one. Half bushel of seed to 
the acre would produce from ten to twenty 
bushels, worth $1.50 per bushel. Taking the 
yield at ten bushels, the seed was worth $15 
per acre; and allowing $8 per acre for ex- 
penses, (which included the delivery of the 
seed to the mill,) the net profit to the farmer 
was $7 per acre. The straw also was worth 
$6 per ton; and the yield was half a ton to the 
acre. Nebraska is moré suitable for flax cul- 
tivation than Ohio; and farmers who migrate 
to this promising State, where the land is 
virgin, rich and cheap, may wisely keep this 
subject in view. 


—_———_---—> o- <a - oe 


A speculative Scotch gentleman, wanting 
to dispose of some bees, to attract purchas- 
ers, printed the following placard: ‘Ex- 
tensive sale of live stock, comprising not 
less than one hundred and four thousand 
head, with an unlimited right of pasturage.” 


— 





Remepy For Bree Strnes — A bee keeper 
says: “I have made one discovery, that a 
preparation cf Ledum palustre (Labrador 
tea) homeepathically prepared, is a soverign 
remedy for bee stings.” But he does not 
tell us how to prepare it. 


ar 


a ee 


oh te onpteer— See 


oe 
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Voices From Among the Hives. 


JOHN DivicKEyY, Aurora,[ll.,writes:—‘Our 
bees have not done quite as well as we expect- 
ed this spring 
Although they have paid me 100 per cent. I 
have now 43 good swarms,” 


E. MANGOLD, Cincinnati, O., writes:—““Hon. | 


ey harvest poor. In thes fine ¢ of last year I 
lost 16 out of 36 stocks, and had the bad weath- 


er continued one week longer this spring, I | 
yut 


might have again lost as many. 


I lost 
one, but the rest were weak. 


difficulties.” 
B. G. Forspusn, Algona, Iowa, writes:— 


“This is my second season in bee-keeping— | 


began one fon ago last April with twenty 

swarms. ave now about seventy stands in 

— condition. Bassw 

sh 

prairie flowers and buckwheat. 
After twenty-five years of toil in the medi- 


cal profession, ’tis a rare luxury to feel that I | 
live at home, where my chief care and pleas- | 


ure is my bees as I watch them. 
‘From every side, from earth and airs, 
To the old man’s ear sweet music comes, 
As the busy millions bring their loads 
Of treasure to their neat, white homes.’ ” 


Myron Jonnson, Hamilton, Ont., writes : 
—‘ I cannot get along without the JouRNAL. 
I have nearly every number from 1868 to July 
1874, and I find them very convenient to refer 


to. With us this has been a poor season. A | 
cold, late.spring, and no flowers since the 1st | 
of August near the on I have & stocks, | 
some of which | am fee¢ ing up to the proper | 


weight for winter.” 


G. T. W., writes :— Bees doing splendid 


this season, what there was left. Nine-tenthts 
of the bees in this county winter-killed, the 
past three winters.” 


Mr. M. M., is a beginner with one year’s 
experience, has only one swarm ina Langs- 
troth hive, and has taken from it, this year, 12 
boxes averaging 9 lbs. each of comb honey. 

Well done for the first year of “ bee-ing !” 


S. W. STEVENS, Ridgefield, Conn., writes : 
—‘* The season here has 1.0! been first rate for 
honey, yet I have taken an average of 43 Ibs. 
surplus to the stock, and have increased from 
21 to 38 good strong stocks.” 


MARTIN Terry, Mo., writes :—“‘I have 
long since known that the large wood or bald 
hornet destroys bees, especially in cool, 
damp weather. I stood by ahive the other 
day and saw six hornets catch as many bees 
and wound others. 


JAs. B. WiLson, Des Moines, Iowa, writes: 
—‘ Iam sorry to learn of others loosing bees, 
in winter, and being troubled with moth 
worms in their hives. I have kept bees three 
years, and have wintered them on their sum- 
mer stands, and have not lost any bees, either 
by freezing or disease, or been troubled by 
moths, in the least. I give the reason all to 
the kind of hive I use, I make it myselt, and 
it is dry and warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer. : 


L. F. Asporr, Wilton, Me., writes :—‘‘The | 
season has been very poor for honey in this | 
section. Spring was cold and backward, and | 

ut little and late. But few | 
bees are kept in this part of the state and the | 
increase has been less than 50 per Gent. Old | 
stocks, and first swarms issued previous to | 


bees swarmed 


on account of the drought- | harves 


} season was | 
ort but rich, and now we have host of | 


| mny oe time (three score 
u 


| 
| July 20 have generally put in stores enough 


for wintering. What surplus honey is taken 
is storedin boxes. The “ extractor” era not 
having reached here yet, think I shall make 
the experiment another season if the honey 

should promise fair, provided my 
bees don’t “ go up” this winter.” 


H. H. B., writes :—‘*I commenced the sea- 
son with 46 colonies, some very weak ones, 
and had an increase of 80 colonies, 126 in all. 
That will average 75 lbs. of honey per hive. 
1 have taken 3,500 Ibs. with the extractor and 


} | 2,000 of box honey, 5,500 Ibs. in all. I have 
I hope time | 


will overcome our wintering and springing | 


sold 63 queens, 12@ 35 each and 51 @ $1.50, 
Iecall this good for loca! trade. I have also 


| sold 100 hives for $1.50 each; no margins on 


hives. Ihave shipped 4,000 lbs. to Chicago. 
This season has been the dryest ever known. 

Mrs. W. Harris, Buffalo, N. Y., writes :— 
“T have taken the JOURNAL ever since its 
first publication and cannot do without it 
while I am able to take care of one colony of 
bees. For the past 22 years I have kept bees, 
and my delight has been to take care of them, 
but age and infirmity tell me that I must soon 
rest from my labors, as I have already lived 
years and 
ten). — the past three years I have been 
disposing of my bees, thinking I would keep 
only a few colonies for my own family. This 
spring I had five colonies, and from them I 
have now 15 new ones, making 20. I have 
taken off 59 six pa boxes, and there are 
some 23 more that are nearly ready to take off. 
My health is so poor that I have never tried 
to use the eutractor, and therefore I did not 
et as much honey as I should, had I used it ; 
yut Lam satisfied. I was the first to use the 
Langstroth hive in Erie County. I have used 
it 19 years, and still use it. I have had other 
forms of hives, but the Langstroth is good 
enough for me. Bees have done well in this 
vicinity, this season. My best wishes for the 
lasting prosperity of the American BEE 
JOURNAL.” 


2s @ se 


Kansas Pacific Railway. 


From Kansas City to Denver and the fa- 
mous Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes 
through Central Kansas and all its impor- 
tant cities and towns; through the finest 
Farming and Grazing Lands in America; 
reaches Colorado, with its Charming Clim- 
ate, its. celebrated Hot, Warm and Cold 
Soda, Sulphur and Chalybeate Springs, Per- 
petual Snow-Capped Mountain Summits, 
14,000 feet high; Magnificent Waterfalls 
and Cascades; Pleasant Days and Cool 
Nights. Colorado has the most desirable 
climate for invalids, in summer and winter, 
in the New World. Its climate is a sure 
cure for Asthma, &c., and has a wonderful 
effect on those predisposed to pulmonary 
affections. Colorado produces the finest 
Beef and Flour in the United States; has 
valuable Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and 
Coal Mines; plenty of Hunting and Fish- 
ing, Fine Roads, Good Hotels, &c. 

Only line running Pullman Palace Cars 
to Denver. 

Circulars and all information cheerfully 
sent, by addressing General Passenger Agent 
Kansas Pacific Railway, Kansas City. * 
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A Disappointed Bee. cane. 


A correspondent of the New York 
Tribune gives his experience in bee- 
keeping in the following dolorous com- 
munication :— 


“Fight years since, when [I began 
farming, deceived by the stories 1 had 
heard of the enormous profits to be 
made from bee-keeping, [I purchased 
four skips of common bees of a neigh- 
bor, and three skips of Italians of Mr. 
Quinby, in movable comb hives. I 
constructed a number of Langstroth 
hives, and in due time divided my Ital- 
ians, and as the black bees swarmed 
put in the new swarms into the Lang- 
stroth hives. I made a bee hat, and 
rolled up a quantity of tobacco in old 
muslin. I frequently examined the 
bees in the frames, by first partly stupe- 
fying them by blowing smoke from the 
rolled tobacco into the hives and then 
lifting the lids. The common hive I 
left alone. On the approach of winter 
the hives were scarcely half-filled, and 


/ and losses. 
| that class of human occupations which. 


| not a drop of honey was in the boxes. 
I made a room in the cellar, where I 


deposited them. The next spring all 
the honey was consumed, and but three 
living swarms were left; the combs 
were mouldy. At the beginning of the 
next winter I had four living swarms, 
which by purchase I increased to six. 
I left them on the stands all winter and 
in spring five weakly swarms were liv- 
ing. Hoping to obtain some surplus 
honey, I did not allow them to swarm ; 
but not an ounce did they give me. 


| Thus for five years I continued giving 


them constant attention, without re- 
ceiving any surplus, and generally in 
the winter loosing all the increase of 
the swarms. That fall I had three 
weak swarms left, to which I applied 
the match, obtained a few pounds of 
honey, and abandoned the business in 
disgust. In certain favored localities 
bees may be profitable; but that they, 
on the majority of farms, can be made 
as profitable as certain venders of patent 
hives try to make us believe, I absolute- 
ly deny. Like everything else, they are 
attended with great risk. There is no 
royal road to wealth. One thing well 
os is better than twenty half tend- 
ed. 

The above narration is a very sugges- 
tive one, and a few comments upon it 
may prevent others from becoming 
similarly disgusted with an important 
and profitable branch of rural industry. 

In the first place, itisa proof of re- 
prehensible gullibility for any man to 
be “deceived” into bee-keeping by the 
lure of “enormous profits.” It is only 
speculative lines of business that ever 
pay enormously, and the instances of 
wonderful success are the exception 
and not the rule. For one who makes a 
fortune, by speculation, there are dozens 
if not hundreds who lose fortunes in 
that way. The pursuits of honest in- 
dustry are worthy of being followed, if 
they pay fair profits on capital and 
labor. This they usually do. Some- 
thing is hazarded in every undertaking, 
but as a general rule, the investment of 
capital and the bestowal of labor in in- 
dustrial pursuits, proves remunerative. 
Hence men are encouraged to persevere 
in these directions, notwithstanding 
occasional and exceptional drawbacks 
Bee-keeping belongs to 
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promise fairly paying retnrns for the 
money and time embarked in them, 
This is the representation uniformly 
made of it by all intelligent and prac- 
ticed apiarians, who with one voice are 
prepared to warn beginners against the 
expectation of “enormous profits.” 

Furthermore, bee-keeping requires 
to be learnt. It is bothascience and 
an art, and no one need anticipate suc- 
cess in it, who does not acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of the business. 
The Tribune’s correspondent does not 
tell us what means he took to qualify 
himself for the task he undertook. He 
bought four common hives of bees and 
three Italians to begin with. 
avery risky thing todo. A beginner 
should not attempt to manage more 
than one stock the first season. If he 
will throughly attend to that, and take 
every opportunity of making himself 
familiar with the habits and wants of 
the busy little workers, he may, by and 
by, venture to keep more. In bee- 
keeping, as in every thing else, it is 
well to heed the couplet: 


This was 


“Little boats must keep near shore, 
Larger craft may venture more.” 

Our disappointed apiarian does not 
inform us what system of management 
he pursued. He got a bee-hat, a very 
wise precaution; he smoked the bees 
with tobacco fumes, which was very 
foolish, as they stupifv the bees instead 
of taming them; and he“lifted the 
lids,” a necessary step in order to ex- 
amine the interiors of the hives and 
perform the requisite operations there, 
but whether he did anything after the 
lids were lifted, and if so, what, he does 
not tell us. We suspect that, like many 
more who trv bee-keeping for a little 
while only to abandon and speak ill of 
it, he supposed the bees wouid take 
care of themselves, lezving him nothing 
to do but watch their movements, and 
pocket the “enormous profits” of the 
business. His ignorance and incom- 
petence are sufficiently evinced by his 
winter mismanagement. The _ bees 
were stowed away with a meagre sup- 
ply of honey, owing probably to over- 


| multiplication of stocks. 


They do not 
appear to have been artificially fed, a 
most essential precaution when the 
store of food is insufficient. He had 
known enough to feed his stocks that 
first winter, they might all have been 
kept alive and vigorous, in which case, 
the second season would have hada 
very different record, and a prosperous 


_ apiary might have existed where now 


afew deserted hives, redolent of sul- 
phur, proclaim the owner’s incompe- 
tence and failure. No wonder the bus- 
iness was “abandoned in disgust.” But 
the “disgust” ought to be awakened in 
view of the want of common-sense and 
practical skill painfully conspicuous 
throughout the whole affair. Let no 
one think these strictures unnecessarily 
severe. Only failure can be looked for 
under such circumstances, and it is too 
bad that an important industry capable 
of bringing in millions of national 
wealth every year should be brought 
into disrepute, by the negligence and 
incapacity of people who undertake a 
task they do not know how to perform, 
or as the Westerners forcibly express 
it, “fence in more land than they can 
till.” We have a shrewd suspicion that 
our disappointed friend is inwardly 
conscious his failure is largely his own 
fault, from his concluding reflection, 
“one thing well tended, is better than 
twenty half-tended.” To which we 
beg to add, that in agricultural pursuits 
twenty things well tended are tweuty 
times better than only one thing well 
tended. A system ot farming such as 
is known by the name of “mixed hus- 
bandry,” includes the culture of grain, 
stock-raising, fruit-growing, dairying, 
poultry breeding, and, last but not 
least, bee-keeping, is in the majority of 
cases the wisest one to pursue. If 
several branches ef profitable rural 


_ industry are kept going, it is not likely 


all will fail. 
for 


The season that is bad 
one branch will be good for 


| another, and thus, from year to year, 
the operations of the farm will pay. 


It is as well to remark, in conclusion, 


| that all localities are not equally suit- 
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able for bee-keeping. We believe 
there are few farms on which bees, 
properly managed, cannot be kept with 
some profit, but there are neighbor- 
hoods, and multitndes of them, peculi- 
arly suited to bees, where perhaps 
hardly any hives are kept. What we 
contend for is, that bee-keeping de- 


serves to rank side by side with the | 


other economies of the farm ; and we 
maintain that while “enormous profits” 
are not to be expected nor cases of fail- 
ure prevented, there are few invest- 
ments of time, trouble and outlay that 
will pay better, if indeed so well, as 
those connected with a rightly manag- 
ed apiary. C. 


———__- = -—» e + 


Timely Suggestions. 


The cold nights of this month should 
remind bee keepers that rugs, mats or 
quilts are needed on all colonies. Even 
the strongest are the better for this 
comfortable provision, and the safety 
of the weak ones absolutely depends on 
it. Examine and be sure that no hives 
have combs of sealed honey in the cen- 
ter. If there are any,an exchange may 
be profitably made between the empty 
combs of one colony and the full ones 
ofanother. The entrances of all hives 
may be contracted and mice absolutely 
shut out. Though the danger is less 
now than in the spring, still itis best 
to prevent it. 

All necessary feeding must be done 
now, and enough may be given in two 
or three days to any colony to prevent 
starvation. We have taken a hive fill- 
ed with combs without one ounce of 
honey, put ina good swarm of bees feed 


_ as dear if sold three for five cents. 


them 20 pounds of sugar syrup in three | 


days, had it all taken into the combs and 
sealed over, and no colony could win- 
ter better under any circumstances than 
did this one. We do not advise this 
way, as best by any means; 


warm place and fed regularly a small 
quantity at a time to keep it increasing 
in uumber. This involves trouble, and 
may not pay, but itcan be done. 

Re sure that you have a queen in each 
hive. Itis not well to disturb bees 
in this month, except when they are 
flying freely on their own accord. Al- 
ways select such days to open hives, 
and do it quickly as possible. The less 
they are disturbed, the better, after the 
working season is over. z 


Premiums at County Fairs. 


The manner of offering and awarding 
premiums for bees, queens, honey, etc., 
etc., at some of our County Fairs is 
amusing to those acquainted with the 
business. Look at the following, for 
instance, which we cut from a premium 
list. 

Best Italian queen bee, caged. ..$10 00 

PTE tro ic toes ueeuenaeTe 5 00 
Best black queen bee, caged.... 

2d best 
Best collection 

caged 
Best collection black drones, 

caged. 
Best collection Italian workers, . 
Best collection black workers.... 3 00 

How much the judges can tell about 
a queen bee by looking at her caged, 
any bee man or woman can tell you. 
She may or may not be prolific, she 
may bea drone layer, (the very best 
looking queen we ever saw never pro- 
duced a worker bee !) How are the 
judges to decide by her looks whether 
she is worth the $10.00 premium or is 
one of the kind which Novice describes 
We 
have little doubt that one of the 
worthless ones would look better to the 
judges than a pure prolific imported 
queen. 

It is often the case thata beautiful 


Italian drones, 


_ bright queen raised from a pure moth- 


but sug- | 


gest it as possible to those who have | drone, yet this does not effect her looks 


colonies that will starve in their present | 


condition. 
If a colony has too few bees, it is use- 
less to feed it unless it be kept in a 


‘ 


er is fertilized by a black or hybrid 


in the least. 

Can our judges decide this matter by 
looking at her in a cage? 

We think further comment on this 
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head unnecessary. The premiums 


usually offered for honey are generally 


of like character. Some who have 


taken no pains with their bees may | 


have a box of honey that will please 
judges better than the honey on exhibi- 
tion by a bee-keeper who has taken un- 
wearied pains and succeeded in making 
his bees pay big profit. We have seen 
this. . 

Until some way is found to remedy 
this injustice there is little use in bee 
keepers competing for premiums, al- 
though it may, and doubtless does, pay 
those who wish to make sales to adver- 
tise their bees, hives or extracts by ex- 
hibiting when such advertisement is 
not too expensive. T. 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 28 
@30e; fair to good, 24@28c. Extracted, 
choice white, 14@16e ; fair to good, l0@12¢ ; 
strained, 8@10c. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations from Chas. F. 
Muth, 976 Central Ave. 

Comb honey, 15@35c, according to the con- 
dition of the honey and the size of the box or 
frame. Extracted choice white clover honey, 
léc. # Ib. 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. Smith 
419 North Main st. 

lam overrun with inquiries for the sale of 
honey and asking what I will give for honey, 
ete., and I wish you to say through the Jour- 
NAL for me, once for all, that Il do not buy 
honey at all. I have sold a great deal of 
honey for parties where they have sent me 
samples and I have sold from the sample, 
which I will continue to do and will insure 
prompt payment for all honey on delivery 
here, and as the prices are low now I would 
advise patience to all who have honey to sell 
as the market is very dull for extracted here. 
Now, nice box will command 30 cents, and 
very good sale, and extracted slow at 12 to 16 
# tb. for good to choice. 





W. G. Smitu. 
NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A. Wal- 
ker, 135 Oakland st., Greenport, L. 1. 


White honey in small 


glass boxes, 25e ; 
dark 15@20c. 


Strained honey, 8@12c. Cuban 


honey, $1.00 @ pal. St. Domingo, and Mexi- | 


an, H@95 B ga 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations 
Stearns and Smith, 423 Front st. 

( Strained Southern Coast, at 7@10e; 


Comb, 12@20e; the latter figure for San Deigo, 
in Harbison frames. 


from 


STEARNS & SMITH. 


THomAs G. NEWMAN. 


Back Volumes. 


Complete sets of back volumes are scaree. 
But few can be procured at any price. We 
have a set, consisting of the nine volumes 


' (complete), which we offer for sale, either 


bound or unbound, for a reasonable sum. 
Many of the numbers we have paid fifty cents 
each for, to complete them. 
We have several single volumes (complete) 
which we will send postpaid for $2.00 each. 
Several volumes, which lack only a single 


| number ot being complete, we will send post- 


paid for $1.50 each. 

Vol. 1, we can supply in cloth boards,”post- 
paid, for $1.25. Bound in paper covers, $1.00, 
postage 10 cents. This volume is worth five 
times its price to any intelligent bee-keeper. 
It contains a full elucidation of scientific bee- 
keeping, including the best statement extant 
of the celebrated Dzierzon theory. These 
articles run through eight numbers, and are 
from the pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. 

(= Beginners in bee-culture, who desire 
to read up in the literature of bee-keeping, 
are earnestly advised to obtain these back 
volumes. Many of our best apiarians say 
they would not sell their back volumes of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for ten times the 
sum they cost, if they could not replace them. 
They are exceedingly valuable alike to begin- 
ners and more advanced apiarians. 

Ra elt SB | a ge PR 

(S" We want several copies of No. 1, Vol. 
2, of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and will 
pay 50 cents each for them. 


- _—— -_<—. + «-— 


(=~ It will be a source of gratification to us 
if all those in arrears for the AMERICAN BEE 
JONRNAL Will settle the same as soon as pos- 
sible. Our increasing circulation vastly in- 
creases our regular monthly expenses for pa- 
per and printing. “A word to the wise is suf- 
ficient.” 


—_——__——__ > «<— e .___-”> — 


When a subscriber sends money in pay- 
ment for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, he 
should state to what time he thinks it pays, 
so that we can compare it with our books, 
and thus prevent mistakes. 


et ilps ; 

The postage on this paper is only twelve 
cents a year, if paid quarterly or yearly in 
advance at the post-office where received. 
We prepay postage to Canada, and require 
twelve cents extra. 





—_ = 





(3 Let every one writing this office make al! 
Postal Orders, Drafts or Checks, payable to 
Address everything 
of whatever nature to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





